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Parson Kelly.’ 


By A. E. W, Mason ann ANDREW LANG. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
STROKE AND COUNTER-STROKE, 


IP\HOSE fifteen minutes had none the less proved a mawvais quart 

Wheure for Mr. Kelly. As he entered the room, the memories 
of the grey morning when first he stood there were heavy upon his 
thoughts. A cheerful fire burnt upon the hearth now as then. 
There was the settee on which her ladyship had lain in her pre- 
tended swoon. The text which he had read in the Deanery 
recurred to him: ‘Her ways are the ways of Death; her feet 
take hold on Hell.’ Through the open door came the sound 
of music and the words jangled through Kelly’s mind to the 
tune. 

Lady Oxford closed the door; as the latch caught Kelly lifted 
his head and faced her. On that first occasion her ladyship had 
worn a mask, and in truth she wore no mask now. A cruel 
smile played about her lips; a cruel light glittered in her eyes. 
She looked him over with triumph, as though he were her captive 
bound hand and foot. The look braced Mr. Kelly. He started 
from his memories as a man starts up from sleep; he lived alert 
and complete in the moments as they passed. Rose, the King’s 
papers, his own liberty—this was his new text. Her ladyship 
could be trusted to give a sufficient exposition of the other. 

She seated herself, and with her fan beckoned him to a 


chair, 
1 Copyright 1899 by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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‘We have much to speak of, sir. I hear that I have to make 
you my congratulations, and to pay you my thanks. You may 
conceive with what sincerity.’ 

Mr. Kelly remained standing by the fireside. 

‘ For what services does your ladyship thank me ?’ 

‘You have made me a tavern-jest. I have to thank you for 
a ballad.’ 

Mr. Kelly did not deny or argue the point. His pressing 
business was to know what Lady Oxford intended. 

‘ And on what fortunate event does your ladyship congratulate 
me?’ 

‘Are there so many fortunate events in the life of an Irish 
runagate and traitor? On your happy marriage, sir, with the 
starving apothecary’s daughter,’ 

Mr. Kelly laughed pleasantly. 

‘Your ladyship is pleased to be facetious. Upon my honour, 
I know no such woman,’ he said, thinking thus to provoke her to 
disclose her purposes. 

Lady Oxford, to his surprise, rose up with a joyful air. ‘I 
knew it, she cried, ‘I knew the story of the girl was the idle 
talk of the Cocoa Tree. And Lady Mary thought to stab me with 
the cruel news. Ah, if the honour of my Strephon be pledged, 
his Smilinda’s anger vanishes.’ 

Here she threw her arms about Kelly’s neck, in a very particu- 
lar embrace, as if she would kiss him. But she refrained from 
such a caress. Her arms were clasped tighter and yet more tight 
till Kelly could scarcely breathe, and her cold whispering mouth 
touched his ear. 

‘There was, then, no starving apothecary ?’ 

‘None, madam, You have been misinformed.’ 

The embrace grew deadly tight. He could not have thought 
that a woman had such strength in her arms. 

‘No man named Townley? No daughter Rose? No wound? 
No nursing? No love-vows? No dog Harlequin? No betrothal? 
Liar!’ she whispered in a strange voice, ‘I see your miss’s ring 
upon your finger. I saw my portrait upon her breast. Did she 
steal it? "Tis like enough. But ’tis likelier that you lie!’ 

‘Your ladyship misunderstands,’ said Kelly. ‘I denied that 
there was a starving apothecary’s daughter. I did not deny that 
there was a man named Townley, who, by the way, is your 
ladyship’s guest. I did not deny there was a daughter 
Rose k 
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‘Go!’ she cried suddenly, releasing Kelly, and pushing him 
off. ‘I know everything, everything. Go, traitor to your King 
and to your word! And when you are hanged, but not till you 
are dead, remember that you have made a toy and jest of mie, 
babbling to your Lady Marys and your Wogans.’ 

She flung herself back on a settee panting and tearing her 
laced handkerchief into shreds. Kelly waited a little for her to 
recover her composure, 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘in the fatal circumstances you mention 
with such relish, it is certainly not of you that I shall think, 
though in less painful moments [shall ever do so with honour and 
gratitude. As for what you say of my babbling, I protest my 
innocence before Heaven. Your ladyship forgets that you 
have an enemy from whom it was my good fortune once to 
defend you.’ 

Lady Oxford dropped her handkerchief and sat forward staring 
doubtfully at Kelly, who at once pressed his advantage, 

‘It was into this room that I then had the honour of escorting 
your ladyship. Upon that occasion, if I may be pardoned for 
reminding you, what appears now to be treachery in me, seemed 
more akin to loyalty. But though the sentiments of your lady- 
ship have suffered a change since then, those of Mr. Scrope 
have not, It was he who had attacked you then; it is he who 
attacks you now, and, believe me, it is my regret that I was not 
again at hand to defend you.’ 

The Parson should have stopped before those last few words 
were spoken. He spoke them in all sincerity, but they lost him 
the advantage he had gained, for it was not in Lady Oxford’s 
nature to believe them. She made her profit out of her lovers’ 
sincerity, yet could not comprehend it. It seemed almost as 
though some instinct led her to choose them for that very quality, 
with which her judgment could not credit them. 

‘A fine story,’ she exclaimed with a sneer, ‘and no doubt the 
apothecary’s daughter would be entirely content with it, but I 
know you lie,’ 

Kelly bowed in silence. 

‘Wait,’ she said, mistaking the bow, for Mr. Kelly had a 
certain question to ask before he returned to the company ; ‘ we 
must appear together.’ 

She took in her hand a box of lace which had been placed 
ready in the room. 

‘Your hand, if you please, Mr. Johnson, for the last time. 
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You are going, sir, to your death by rope and knife, or by point 
of sword.’ 

Mr. Kelly gave Lady Oxford his hand, and put his question : 

‘Your ladyship has no fear that I shall escape?’ 

Her ladyship ‘had none whatever, as her smile clearly showed. 

‘Then perhaps your ladyship will inform me how much 
liberty I have still left to me.’ 

‘ You have to-night free,’ she answered, and as he heard the 
words Kelly’s heart gave a great leap within him. ‘So much 
reprieve you have. But you must not go till I dismiss you. 
Enjoy yourself.’ She took Kelly’s hand with a low courtesy. 

He had to-night free! At all events, the King’s papers would 
be saved. If all else went down, the papers would be saved. So 
it came about that he met Wogan at the stair-foot with a smiling 
face. 

In the withdrawing-room the clatter of tongues had begtin 
again, so that neither Lady Oxford nor the Parson distinguished 
the shouts of the newsboys, as they mounted the stairs. To Mr. 
Wogan, indeed, who followed upon their heels, the words no 
longer rose clear and audible. But as they entered the room, it 
was plain something was stirring. The windows stood open, 
gentlemen leaned out, ladies asked questions ; about each window 
there was a restless, noisy group. The candles guttered in the 
wind ; the card-tables were deserted ; and straight in front of him 
Mr. Wogan saw Rose, her hands clasped in an extremity of appre- 
hension, Colonel Montague stood beside her chatting easily and 
making as thongh he remarked nothing of her uneasiness. 

Then the hoarse cries again rang through the room. 

‘Bloody Popish Plot. A Plot discovered,’ 

‘What, yet another Plot?’ said Mr. Wogan smiling to Lady 
Oxford. 

‘Mr. Walpole discovers plots by the dozen; he is the most 
active of our guardians,’ said Kelly easily. He dared not look at 
Rose, 

‘We must hear more of it,’ said Lady Oxford pleasantly, and 
calling her black boy: ‘ Run, Sambo, bring this late flying night- 
bird of ill omen.’ 

The boy grinned, and ran away upon his errand. Lady Oxford 
came up to My Lady Mary Montague. 

‘See, madam,’ she cried, opening the box of lace with the air 
of a child that has a new toy. ‘See what this kind obliger has 
brought me from the looms of the Fairy Queen. All point 
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d’Alengon of the finest. Yes, you may well look envious. Here 
is meat for a Queen. 

The other ladies, deserting the windows when they heard that 
magical word ‘lace,’ crowded round, and Kelly was, where many 
a pretty fellow would have loved to be, in the centre of a perfumed 
world of fans and hoops, of sparkling eyes and patched faces. 
Kelly, however, had other business on hand, and slipping through 
the group while Lady Oxford was praising her lace, he drew Wogan 
aside to a window now deserted. There he told him of his con- 
versation with Lady Oxford. 

‘So you see, Nick, I have to-night free. I mean to run to 
my lodging, burn the papers, and then—why one has a night 
free. I may yet outwit my lady. Besides, the papers once 
burned, there’s little proof to condemn me. Speak to Rose, Nick ! 
She will believe you; you never lied to her. Tell her there’s no 
need to despair. Then make speed to the coast. I must go to 
Ryder Street.’ 

As he turned, Nick caught him by the arm. 

‘You must not go yet.’ 

‘Why?’ 

For answer Wogan turned to the window. 

‘Stand here in the shadow of the curtain. Across the street ; 
there, in the corner.’ 

Kelly put his hands to his face to shut out the light of the 
room, and peered into the darkness. 

‘There isa man. Who is it?’ 

‘I told you! Scrope. I saw him an hour ago. A link-boy’s 
torch showed me his face.. You have to-night free. An hour or 
so more will make little difference to you, and may tire out our 
friend there—or he may mean another bout with the sharps.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Kelly. 

At this moment Sambo returned with a little damp sheet of 
the Flying Post, and the laces were forgotten. Sambo carried 
the sheet to Lady Oxford. 

‘ Faugh,’ said she, ‘I dare not touch the inky thing!’ 

Wogan came out from his window, where he left his friend, 
and took the sheet from the boy’s black paw. 

‘Does your ladyship wish to alarm us all by reading out the 
news? These Papists are terrible fellows.’ 

‘Read! Read!’ said Lady Oxford, with a contented laugh. 

Wogan ran his eyes over the print. 

‘It is scarce fit for ladies’ ears,’ he said meaningly. Some 
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nonsense out of Grub Street. ‘Ihe wretch should be whipped 
from Temple Bar to Westminster,’ and Wogan made as if he 
would tear the sheet. 

Her ladyship hesitated. But she could not guess what the 
sheet contained, and she knew Mr. Wogan would try to screen his 
friend. 

‘Nay, read, sir,’ she said boldly, ‘or must I imperil my own 
fingers with the foul thing ?’ 

Wogan folded the paper, and with a bow held it out to her 
ladyship; again she hesitated; she did not take the sheet ; she 
looked into Wogan’s face as though she would read the news-sheet 
there. Curious smiles began to show upon the faces about her, 
heads to nod, lips to whisper. 

‘Shall I oblige your ladyship?’ asked Mr. Methuen, who 
stood by. 

‘If you please,’ replied Lady Oxford, but in a less certain tone 
than she had used before. 

Mr. Methuen took the sheet from Wogan’s hand, unfolded it, 
and glanced at it. 

‘It is indeed scarce fit for your ladyship’s ears,’ he said; and 
in his turn he folded it. i 

The smiles broadened, the whispers increased. Lady Oxford 
was altogether disconcerted. 

‘I will read it,’ a young voice rang out. Lord Sidney Beauclerk 
stepped forward, took the sheet from Mr. Methuen, and at once 
read it aloud. He began defiantly, but towards the end his 
voice faltered. Mr. Kelly did not turn round, and seemed to pay 
no heed whatever. 

‘They write from Paris that a foul Plot against the Throne, 
and even the sacred Person of His Most Gracious Majesty hath been 
discovered. In Town, it is thought that a Lady of great Beauty 
who has a Tory Lord of advanced years and gouty Habit to her 
Husband, and a young Whig Officer of great Promise for her 
Friend, hath given the Intelligence to the Minister. Nobody has 
yet been taken up, but the Gentry of the Silver Greyhound are 
thought to have their eyes on a certain Reverend Nonjuror. We 
say no more for the present.’ 

Lord Sidney crumpled up the sheet, and, retiring from the 
circle, slowly tore it in pieces, 

‘To be sure they say quite enough,’ murmured Lady Mary, 
and no one else spoke, but all looked to Lady Oxford. 

Lady Oxford was brave. 
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In the silence of the company who were gathered round she 
spoke. 

‘Too scurrilous to need a contradiction! Doubtless it is I and 
my kind lace-dealer who are aimed at. Now Mr. Johnson is 
here, and is my guest. ‘The inference is plain.’ 

Mr. Johnson turned from the window and came up to the 
group. 

‘My confidence in her ladyship is as great as my certainty 
that there is no Plot in which I am concerned,’ said Kelly, bowing 
to the lady, and letting his jolly laugh out of him to the comfort 
of the company who did not smoke his jest. Mr. Wogan admired 
his friend. 

It was now become impossible for Kelly to leave the house. 
Should he go now, his going would wear all the appearances of a 
hasty flight, and who knew but what some of Mr. Walpole’s spies 
might be within the room as well as in the street? Kelly must 
remain and brave it out, as he clearly recognised. For, 

‘There are ears to be cut for this,’ he went on, ‘ but we had 
better be cutting the cards.’ 

‘Mr. Johnson holds the bank with me!’ cried Lady Oxford. 
‘After this terrible false alarm I am ready to risk all, and brave 
everything. I must win enough to pay for my laces; I am much 
in Mr. Johnson’s debt. Sambo, my money box.’ 

The black boy ran out of the room. Mr. Kelly walked towards 
the card-table, and as he went, a light hand was laid upon his 
arm, a girl’s trembling voice whispered in his ear. 

‘George, you will go. Yes, now, to-night. There may yet 
be time for you to cross to France.’ 

Mr. Kelly was comforted beyond words, beyond belief. She 
knew, and she forgave; he had not thought it was in woman’s 
nature. But he was also tempted. The hand upon his sleeve 
had its fingers on his heart-strings, and was twanging them to a 
very pretty tune. A few strides would bring him to the doorway, 
a couple of leaps to the foot of the stairs, and outside was the 
night. 

‘You will go, she repeated, seeing how her voice weakened 
him, ‘Now—now.’ 

‘Yes,’ trembled on his lips. It seemed to Rose in her great 
longing that she heard the word breathed upon the air. But he 
did not speak it; he spoke no word at all. He started, his mouth 
dropped, his blue eyes stared, the blood was drained from his 

cheeks, He stood amazed like one that sees a ghost, Rose fol- 
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lowed the direction of his eyes; she saw the guests, the tables, 
the candles, but nothing that should so startle her lover. 

‘What is it?’ she asked, fearing any delay that checked the 
assent she had seen tremble on his lips. ‘You will go! You 
will go!’ But even as she spoke she knew that he would not go. 
His face kept its pallor, but grew resolute, ennobled. He had 
ceased to think of his own safety. 

‘I cannot go,’ he said. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Mr. Johnson,’ Lady Oxford’s voice broke in, Sambo had re- 
turned with a casket curiously enamelled. ‘Mr. Johnson,’ said 
she, looking into the casket. ‘Some five hundred pounds.’ 

‘And six rouleaux,’ added Kelly, bringing out the spoils of 
Hazard with an air. 

Rose turned away, her face of a sudden grown very white and 
hard. She had done her best, could she do more ? 

The Parson crossed suddenly to Wogan, his face very pale, but 
with a wonderful bright light in his eyes. 

‘Nick, I have seen the King, here, in this room, young, 
happy. The shadow of the hundred years of sorrow of his race 
has lifted from his forehead.’ 

‘The King is at Antwerp, George. You have not seen him,’ 

‘Then it is his spirit, which has taken form to hearten us,’ 
Kelly whispered in a voice of awe, 

‘George, you have seen Lord Sidney Beauclerk.’ It needed 
no more than a word to make him understand. He had not seen 
the King nor the King’s appearance. But he could not forget any 
longer that the King’s papers were in his lodgings; that at all 
costs he must reach his lodgings unfollowed ; that at all costs those 
papers must be a little pile of ashes before the morning came. 

‘The bank is open,’ said Lady Oxford. ‘Colonel Montague, 
will you find a lady and be our opposite ?’ 

The glum Colonel bowed in silence, and allied himself with 
silly smiling Lady Rich. The play was high. The luck had not 
deserted Kelly while Lady Oxford paid him a hundred flattering 
compliments and bantered her military lover that was not ready 
at repartee or was not ready then. 

‘ Malheureux en jeu,’ said Lady Oxford, repeating the proverb 
lady Mary had already quoted that evening. ‘How fortunate, 
Colonel, must be your affections!’ 

‘It is only your ladyship who has all the lucks and wins, or 
wins back if she loses,’ answered the Colonel, looking at Mr. 
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Kelly with an evil favour, and her ladyship laughed in pure 
delight. 

There was another game besides Quadrille played at that 
table. Lady Oxford was setting Colonel Montague and the Parson 
by the ears. Did she wish to embroil them in a quarrel to make 
Kelly’s ruin doubly sure? Wogan watched the Colonel; he had 
the first claim upon the Colonel’s sword. Mr. Kelly kept smiling 
and raking in the rippling golden stakes. The company stood 
round ; they had left their tables to see this great battle or 
(Juadrille. At times Wogan caught a glimpse of Rose Townley 
through a gap in the circle. She could not know why her lover 
had not fled. She only knew that, in her despite, he stayed in 
the house of the woman of whom he had told her at Avignon, 
though his life was in peril; she only saw that woman fawning 
upon him, and him smiling back to the woman. Lady Mary had 
stolen her hand into the girl’s, that no doubt was cold as marble, 
and in his heart Wogan blessed her kind ladyship. At last all 
the tide of gold had turned to Lady Oxford’s side of the table. 
The Colonel rose and confessed defeat. 

People began to say their good-byes. Dr. Townley crossed 
the room to his daughter, who rose at once with a word of thanks 
to Lady Mary. Mr. Kelly remarked her movement, and with an 
imploring look bade her wait until Lady Oxford released him. 

‘Mr. Johnson,’ said she, dividing the winnings, ‘ short accounts 
make long friends. I think when you reckon up the night you 
will find that all my great debt to you is fully paid.’ 

Mr. Kelly bowed, and took the money, his eyes on her flushed 
face and glittering serpent’s eyes. Lady Oxford turned to Colonel 
Montague. 

‘ Your revenge is waiting for you, Colonel, whenever you are 
pleased to claim it. To-morrow if you will.’ 

‘Madam, I may claim my revenge to-night,’ said the Colonel, 
and stepped back with his full weight upon Kelly’s foot. There was 
no mistaking the deliberate movement, Lady Oxford made as 
though she had not seen it, but as she turned away her face had 
a look of pleasure, which Mr. Kelly remarked. 

‘Nay, Colonel,’ said Wogan, ‘ you and I have a game to play, 
you remember. Le Queux’s is still open and I claim the first call 
on your leisure at Hazard.’ 

Colonel Montague answered Mr. Wogan with a good nature 
which the latter did not comprehend. 

‘I have indeed some words to say to you, sir.’ 
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‘ But, Colonel,’ said the Parson, ‘you trod upon my foot. I 
shall be happy to consult you on the bruise to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow ?’ said Montague, his face hardening instantly. 
‘I may inquire after it before then,’ and so making his bow he 
got-him from the room. 

Lady Oxford gave her hand to Wogan and dismissed him with 
a friendly word. She was so occupied with the pleasure of her 
revenge that she had altogether forgotten his jest about the 
ballad. Wogan on his side made his leave-taking as short as 
could be, for out of the corner of his eye he saw Kelly offering his 
arm to Miss Townley, and Kelly must not leave the house without 
Wogan at his side. For, in the first place, Colonel Montague was 
for a sure thing standing sentinel within ten paces of the door, 
and after he had run the gauntlet of the Colonel, there was 
Scrope for him to make his account with, should Scrope attempt 
to follow in bis tracks. Mr. Wogan had a mind to insist upon 
his first claim to Colonel Montague’s attentions, and, once they 
were rid of him, it would not be difficult to come to a suitable 
understanding with Scrope should he attempt to follow them to 
Ryder Street. 

Mr. Wogan was indeed already relishing in anticipation the 
half-hour that was to come and hurried after the Parson, who was 
by this time close to the door with Rose upon his arm and Dr, 
Townley at his heels. 

‘Good night, Mr. Johnson,’ said her ladyship in a lazy voice. 
‘Take care of yourself, for they tell me the streets are not too 
safe.’ 

Kelly dropped Rose Townley’s arm and turned back towards 
Lady Oxford. 

‘But surely,’ said he with some anxiety, ‘ to-night the streets 
are safe. Your ladyship assured me of their safety to-night.’ 

Lady Oxford made no reply for a few seconds, she stood watch- 
ing Kelly with an indolent smile. A word of Lady Mary’s came 
back to Wogan’s mind—a word spoken two years since in Paris, 
‘She will play cat to any man’s mouse.’ 

‘To-night ?’ said Lady Oxford lifting her eyebrows, and she 
glanced towards the clock. It was five minutes to one. Kelly 
stared at the clock, his mouth open and his eyes fixed. Then he 
drew his hand across his forehead and walking slowly to the 
mantelpiece, leaned his hands on it in-a broken attitude and so 
stared at the clock again. Lady Oxford had struck her last blow, 
and the last was the heaviest. Kelly had the night free, but the 
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night was gone—and the streets were not safe. Nothing could be 
saved now—not even the King’s papers. Then Wogan saw a 
change come over his face. The despair died out of it and left it 
blank as a shuttered window. But very slowly the shutter opened. 
He was thinking ; the thought became a hope, the hope a resolve. 
First his knees straightened, then the rounded shoulders rose stiff 
and strong. In his turn Kelly struck. 

‘Your ladyship,’ he said, ‘was kind enough some time ago to 
entrust me with your own brvocades. Those brocades are in the 
strong box in my lodgings.’ 

Wogan understood. Brocades was the name for letters in the 
jargon of the Plot. Lady Oxford’s love-letters were in that box which 
he had handled that very afternoon. If Kelly was seized in the streets 
his rooms would be searched, the King’s papers found, and, with the 
King’s papers, Lady Oxford’s love-letters. Lady Oxford understood 
too. Her ingenious stratagems of the evening to discredit the ballad 
and save her fair fame would be of little avail if the world once got 
wind of those pretty outpourings of Smilinda’s heart. Her face 
grew very white. She dropped her fan and stooped to recover it. 
It was noticeable, though unnoticed, that no one of those who 
were still left stepped forward to pick up the fan. Curiosity held 
them in chains, not for the first time that evening. It was as 
though they stood in a room and knew that behind locked doors 
two people were engaged in a duel. Now and then a clink of 
steel would assure them that a thrust was made; but how the 
duel went they could not tell. 

When Lady Oxford rose her colour had returned. 

‘My brocades?’ she said. ‘Indeed, I had purely forgotten 
them. You have had them repaired in Paris ?’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ answered Kelly deliberately. ‘I do not think 
the streets are so unsafe as your ladyship supposes; but I should 
be sorry for them to fall into any hands but your own if by any 
chance footpads end my days to-night.’ 

He bowed and walked towards Rose Townley and her father, 
who stood in the doorway at a loss what to make of the scene. He 
had crossed half the distance before Lady Oxford moved. Then, 

it seemed with one swift step, she stood at Kelly’s side. 

‘Mr. Johnson, you are my prisoner!’ she exclaimed. ‘My 
dear brocades! Mr. Johnson, you are surely the most attentive 
of men. You must telt me how they have been repaired ; I shall 
not close my eyes unless you take pity on my impatience.’ 

Had Kelly been the man to care for triumphs wrested from a 
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woman, he would have found his occasion now. A minute before, 
Lady Oxford’s eyes glittered with menaces, her face was masterful ; 
now, her eyes besought pity, her face was humbled. 

‘If your ladyship will permit me,’ said Kelly, ‘I will return 
when I have seen Miss Townley to her chair.’ 

It was a difficult moment for Miss Townley. For to those who 
looked on it seemed that by some means here was Mr. Johnson 
brought back into bondage before the very eyes of his betrothed. 
But Rose was patient of Lady Mary’s lesson. ‘To-morrow give 
him his congé if you will; to-night be staunch! It is for life and 
honour!’ She knew no more, but she was loyal. Wogan had 
seen men go, for the Cause, to a shameful death by torture. But 
he never saw courage so unfaltering, or loyalty so true, as this 
girl’s. She was not herself in that hour; she had taken up a 
part as an actress does, and she played it clean, and played it 
through. To-morrow she might be a woman again, a woman 
wronged, deceived, insulted; to-night, with the astonishing 
valour and duplicity of her sex, she was all in her part, to see 
nothing, to know nothing, to be staunch. 

To the smiles, the simpered sarcasms, the quizzing glances, 
she paid no heed. She said, with a simple dignity, to Lady 
Oxford : 

‘I will not keep Mr. Johnson long. It is but a few steps to 
your ladyship’s door, where my chair waits for me, and she held 
out her hand to Kelly. She had her reward. Kelly’s face put 
on a look of pride which no one in the room could mistake. He 
took her hand with a laugh, and threw back his chest. 

‘I will return, your ladyship,’ he said gaily, and with Rose 
passed out of the door. The whispers were stilled; the couple 
went down the stairs in a great silence. Rose bore herself bravely 
until she had stepped into her chair; showed a brave face then 
at the window. 

‘I shall hear of you from France,’ she whispered. ‘ Good- 
night.’ 

The chair was carried off; Dr. Townley followed. The Parson 
returned slowly up the stairs. His heart was full ; in Rose’s eyes 
he had seen the tears gathering ; no doubt in the darkness of her 
chair they were flowing now. She would hear of him from 
France! Well, he had his one weapon—Lady Oxford’s letters. 
If he used that weapon aright, why should she not hear of him 
from France? By the time he reached the top of the stairs, he 
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was already putting together the words of the letter he should 
write. 

When he re-entered the withdrawing-room, the last few 
guests of whom Wogan was one were taking their departure. 
Wogan saw Kelly move towards the little card-table which had 
stood empty. Kelly sat down, and with the fingers of one hand 
he played with the cards, cutting them unwittingly as though 
fora deal. It was, after all, he and not Wogan who had to play 
the hand with the shrouded figure. Wogan had already made 
his adieux. As he passed out of the door Lady Oxford was 
standing in the middle of the room plucking at her fan. As he 
went down the stairs, the door was flung to with a bang. Lady 
()xford and Kelly were left alone. 































CHAPTER XX, 


MR. SCROPE BATHES BY MOONLIGHT AND IN HIS PERUKE, 


Wocan had heard two doors shut that evening, and with very 
different feelings. One had been latched gently, and the sound 
had filled him with apprehensions; one had been flung to with 
an angry violence, and the sound soothed him like the crooning 
of music. For Kelly, it seemed, after all held the trumps in his 
hand ; he had but to play them aright and the game was his. 

‘The longer he takes to play them the better,’ murmured 
Wogan, as he stood on the steps of Lady Oxford’s house and 
looked briskly about him. For to his left, standing openly in the 
moonlight, he saw a tall martial figure wrapped in a cloak, and 
the end of a scabbard shining beneath the cloak, while across the 
road his eyes made out a hunched form blotted against the wall. 
The figure in the cloak was Colonel Montague ; the skulker would 
no less certainly be Mr. Scrope. If the Parson would only take 
time enough to deploy his arguments like a careful general! Mr. 
Wogan would have liked to have run back and assured Kelly that 
there was no need whatever for hurry, since he had enough 
amusements on his hands to make the time pass pleasantly. 

He advanced to the Colonel first. 

‘Sir, it is to-morrow, the date at which you kindly promised 
me a few moments of your leisure. You may hear the chimes of 
the Abbey strike the half hour after one.’ 

‘Mr. Wogan,’ replied the Colonel, ‘I reckon this yesterday— 
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till after breakfast. At present I have an engagement with 
another person.’ 

‘Colonel Montague, your reckoning of time is contrary to the 
Almanac, and to a sound metaphysic, of which I am the ardent 
advocate. You will understand, sir, that such a difference of 
opinion between gentlemen admits of only one conclusion.’ 

Colonel Montague smiled, and to Wogan’s chagrin and 
astonishment replied : 

‘You have grown a foot, or thereby, Mr. Wogan, since last 
we met, on an occasion which you will permit me to say that I 
can never forget. All our differences are sunk for ever in that 
one consideration. I implore you to leave me to the settlement 
of my pressing business.’ 

So the Colonel knew of that unfortunate affair at Preston. 
Wogan, however, was not so easily put off. 

‘Grown a foot, sir!’ he cried, ‘I am not the same man! You 
speak of a boy, who died long ago; if he made a mistake in 
saving your life, overlook a pure accident, and oblige me.’ 

‘The accident does not remove my obligation.’ 

‘If you knew the truth, you would be sensible that there was 
no obligation in the matter. Come, take a stroll in the Park, 
and I'll tell the truth of the whole matter to whichever of us is 
alive to hear it.’ 

‘I had the whole truth already, to-night, from the young 
lady.’ 

‘The young lady?” Wogan had told Rose Townley of how 
he saved the life of a Colonel Montague, and to-night he had 
informed her that this Colonel was the man. She had been 
standing by his elbow when he had picked his quarrel with 
Montague. Sure she had overheard and had interfered to 
prevent it. ‘The young lady,’ he cried. ‘All women are spoil- 
sports. But, Colonel, you must not believe her. I made a great 
deal of that story when I told it to Miss Townley. But you would 
find it a very simple affair if you had it from an eye-witness,’ 

The Colonel shook his head. 

‘Yet the story was very circumstantial, how you leaped from 
the barricades 

‘That were but two feet high,’ 

‘And, through a cross fire of bullets, crossed the square io 
where I lay P 

‘The fire was a half charge of duckshot that an old fellow let 
off by mismanagement from a rusty pistol. 
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firing the moment I jumped over—-the politest thing. I might 
have been tripping down the Mall with a lady on my arm, for all 
the danger I ran.’ 

‘But your wounds ?’ 

‘I slipped and cut my shin on the sharp cobbles, that’s true.’ 

‘Mr. Wogan, it will not do! Had I known your name this 
evening when Lady Mary made us acquainted, certain expressions 
properly distasteful to you would not have escaped my lips. But 
now I can make amends for them to the gallant gentleman who 
brought a wounded enemy out of a cross-fire. I apologise to you, 
but I cannot oblige you to the extent you wish, however you may 
attempt to make light of your courage, and of the obligation on 
my side.’ 

‘Sure, Colonel, to be done with adornment of the real truth, I 
only saved such a fine man to have the pleasure of killing him 
myself.’ 

Here the Colonel broke into a laugh. 

‘Mr. Wogan, if I drew my sword and stood up before you 
without making a parry or a lunge, would you kill me ?’ 

‘No, indeed, there would be little diversion in that game,’ 
said Wogan, who was now grown quite melancholic. 

‘Well, that is the utmost you will get from me. I am much 
pressed for time, and look to find another.’ 

‘Another!’ Wogan’s failing hopes revived. ‘Praise be to 
the Saints! I see your mistake, and you shall understand it in a 
twinkling. The other and myself are just one man for these 
purposes. George is my alter ego. We are the greatest friends, 
and have been taken for each other when we are talking. I'll 
talk all the time we fight, and you can fancy it is George whose 
ribs you are trying to tickle.’ 

The Colonel, however, was obdurate, and before Wogan could 
hit upon a likelier argument both gentlemen heard a cough. 

Some one was standing on Lady Oxford’s doorstep looking 
towards them. 

The Colonel coughed in reply, and the figure waved his hand, 
and marched, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, towards St. 
James’s Park. 

The Colonel followed, like Hamlet, and Mr. Wogan followed 
the Colonel. Would there be a fourth to follow Wogan? The 
three men marched in the moonlight, their footsteps rang boldly 
on the road. Was there a fourth behind them stealthily creeping 
in the shadow of the wall? As they turned a corner out of the 
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square Wogan fell a little further to the rear. He kept his head 
screwed round upon his shoulders, and he saw a shadow slink 
round the corner. He listened, and heard the stealthy steps. 
He stopped, the steps ceased, Wogan went on again. He knew 
that Scrope was dogging their steps. 

The figure in front moved silently on till he reached a sweet 
spot for an occasion, a little clairitre among the trees, the 
smoothest sward, moonlight on the grass, dark shadow all around. 
There he stopped, turned, and dropped his cloak. The moon 
shone silvery on the silver shoulder knots of Mr. Kelly. The 
other two gentlemen advanced. 

‘Nick, exclaimed Kelly, ‘ you should be on your road to the 
coast.’ 

‘ At last!’ cried Colonel Montague, dropping his cloak. 

‘A moment, sir,’ said Kelly, ‘I must dismiss my friend.’ 

‘And would you be so mad? Are you to have nobody to see 
fair and run for the surgeon while the other gentleman makes his 
escape. George, I never knew you were so selfish.’ 

Kelly drew his friend a little way aside. 

‘Nick, I have that to do which cannot be done before a 
witness.’ 

Mr. Wogan merely gaped at this extraordinary speech. He 
noticed that Kelly looked white and haggard even for a man in 
the full moonlight. 

‘When I tell you that my honour hangs on it, that a witness 
is mere ruin, when I pray you by our old friendship? Nick, you 
must go out of eye-shot and ear-shot.’ 

‘I think you are crazed,’ said Wogan. 

‘I have obeyed you all night. Things have taken the turn 
that you must obey me. There is no time for an explanation, 
the hour presses, and, Nick, my honour hangs on it. You must 
retire to where you can neither see nor hear us, or I am shamed— 
lost with the Cause.’ 

Mr. Kelly had been whispering, his voice trembled as the 
Cause was named. Wogan had only once seen him thus moved. 
Had he played his trumps amiss after all? It seemed he had 
not won the game. 

‘Very well,’ said Wogan. ‘Good-night. I will take care you 
are not troubled with witnesses.’ 

‘No,’ said Kelly suddenly, and then ‘ yes; good-night.’ 

He stood looking at Wogan a moment and then hurried off to 
the Colonel, who seemed, to Wogan’s judgment, a man apt to give 
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the Parson his bellyful. Wogan twitched his cloak about him, 
and took his road down a path bordered by bushes. It was the 
path by which they had come into the Park. Wogan was 
determined that the Parson should not be troubled by witnesses. 
{ From his boyhood Mr. Wogan had had a singular passion for 
bird’s-nesting. He idly scanned the bushes as he marched, for he 
had heard a twig snap, and in a thick one he saw what at a first 
glance certainly resembled a very large brown bird’s nest. Look- 
ing more narrowly at this curiosity there were shining eyes under 
the nest, a circumstance rarely found in animated nature 

Mr. Wogan paused and contemplated this novelty. The bush 
was deep; the novelty was of difficult access because of the 
tangled boughs. Wogan reckoned it good to show a puzzled and 
bemused demeanour, as of one who has moored himself by the 
punch-bowl. 

‘It’s a very fine bird, he said aloud. ‘I wonder what is the 
exact species this fine fowl may belong to ?’ 

Then he wagged his head in a tipsy manner, and so lurched 
down the path singing: 

‘I heard a bird 
Sing in a bush, 
And on his head 


Was a bowl of punch, 
La-la-loodie !’ 


i= I 


1 f But Wogan’s eye was cocked back over his shoulder, for he 
hoped that the fowl, thinking the hunter gone, would save him 
trouble by breaking cover. The bush did not stir, however; all 

n was deadly still. 

Wogan lurched back to the bush, still singing, parted the 

t ; branches, and peered in. His mind, in fact, was quite fixed as to 

- § the nature and name of this nocturnal fowl. 

He spied into the bush. ‘I have heard, in France, of a bird 


ie called “the cuckoo Kelly,”’ he said, ‘I wonder if this can be 

1. le cocw Scrope ?’ 

d Something glittered in the heart of the bush. Mr. Wogan 
leaped aside, his hat spun round on his head, he was near blinded 

a by the flame and smoke of a pistol discharged almost & bout 


portant. A figure had scrambled out of the bush on the further 
side, and was running at a great pace towards St. James’s. 

Mr. Wogan gave a view halloo, and set off at the top of his 
own pace in pursuit. He was swift of foot when young, sound of 
VOL, XXXIV. NO. CCII, x 
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wind, and long of stride. At every step he gained on the flying 
figure, which, he happily remembered, might be armed with 
another pistol. These commodities usually go in pairs. Reflect- 
ing on this, and reckoning his distance to a mathematical nicety, 
Mr. Wogan applied his toe to that part of the flying gentleman’s 
figure which he judged most accessible and most appropriate to 
his purpose. The flying gentleman soared softly into a parabola, 
coming down with a crasb, while a pistol fell from his hand. 
As the priming was spilled, Mr. Wogan let the weapon lie, and 
courteously assisted the prostrate person to rise. 

‘I fear I stumbled over you, sir, he said. ‘I hope I was not 
so unfortunate as to hurt you. Why, ‘tis Mr. Scrope, the 
celebrated critic and amateur of Virgil. Mr. Scrope, the writer 
of ballads.’ 

‘You are a brutal Irish bully,’ said Scrope, whose hands and 
face were bleeding, for he had the mischance to slip on a gravel 
path covered with sharp little flints at the top of the Canal. 

‘Nay, when last we met it was my poetry that you criticised, 
and now ‘tis my manners that do not please you! How could I 
guess that it was Mr. Serope who lay in a bush to watch an 
explanation between gentlemen? ‘This time, sir, of your flight, 
you had not two horses to carry you off, and I was not barefoot. 
Suppose we take up our conversation where we left it when last 
you ran away? You have a sword, I see.’ 

Scrope’s sword was already out, and he made a desperate pass 
at Wogan, who broke ground and drew his own weapon. Scrope 
was no match for his reach and skill in fence. 

‘Why, sir, our positions are altered,’ said Wogan. ‘ Now it 
is you who make errors, and I who play critic and instructor.’ 

Wogan made a parade in contre de cure, 

‘ Look, sir, your blade was beaten a good half foot out of line. 
Had I chosen to riposte, my sword hilt would have rung on your 
breast-bone. Ah, that was rather better,’ he said, stepping a pace 
back, and offering his breast full like a fencing master with his 
pupil. ‘But you did not really extend yourself. Now, sir, wn, 
deux, doublez, dégagez, vite!’ and Mr. Wogan passed his sword 
through the lappet of Scrope’s coat, coming back on guard. 
‘That is how you ought to lunge. There is another thing that I 
would have you notice. Coming on rashly as you do, I could stop 
you at any moment with a time thrust. I have only to extend 
my long arm, and where are you?’ 

Scrope broke ground, sweating, and drew breath: 
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‘You cowardly maitre d’'armes !’ he exclaimed between two 
pants. 

‘Cowardly, sir? Am Ia spy. Or a nameless, obscene rhymer ? 
Do I carry pistols and try to use them? Fie, Mr. Scrope, you 
must see that a coward who meant to kill you would have done 
so long ago, and left you here—with an insult, and without a 
surgeon. You remember the little square at Avignon. You 
want another lesson.’ 

Wogan parried, riposted, and just grazed his opponent on the 
fore arm. 

‘Touche!’ he said. ‘ Now you see I do not mean to kill you: 
at least, not with the sword. ‘To do so would be to oblige a lady 
whom I have no desire to please. Would you prefer to lay down 
you weapon and come frankly to my embrace? You remember 
our fond hugs at Brampton Bryan? By the way, Mr. Scrope,’ 
asked Wogan, as an idea occurred to him, ‘ the night is warm and 
you seem heated, do you swim? ‘The place is convenient for a 
bathe, and sheltered from coarse observation.’ 

With this remark Wogan switched Scrope’s sword out of his 
hand by a turn of the wrist in flanconude. The blade flew up 
and fell flashing in the water of the Canal. 

‘ Now, sir, your life is at my mercy. You have betrayed my 
Cause; you have nearly murdered my friend; you have insulted 
two ladies of my acquaintance; you have censured my poetry; 
and you bave spoiled my hat with your pistol bullet. I repeat, do 
you swim? ‘There are two places here mighty convenient for a 
ducking.’ 

Here Mr. Wogan caught his enemy by the collar. 

- ©The Canal is shallow; Rosamond’s Pool is deep. You have 
your choice ; safety and prose, or poetry and peril?’ 

Scrope was squirming in Wogan’s grip like a serpent. When 
Mr. Wogan had calmed him he carried Mr. Scrope like a babe 
to the edge of the Canal. 

‘One, two, three!’ he said, heaving Mr. Scrope backward and 
forward, like children setting a swing in motion. ‘ And away!’ 

A heavy body flew through the air, flashed into the Canal, and 
did not at first arise to the surface. 

‘I hope he has not hit his head or broken his neck,’ said 
Wogan with anxiety. ‘It would be very disagreeable to have to 
wade for him,’ 

His fears were soon set at rest. Scrope scrambled to his feet, 
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the water reaching nearly to his middle. In his dripping perruque 
he cut a figure odd enough, and sufficiently pitiable. 

‘A water god! A Triton!’ cried Wogan. ‘ Have you a Virgil 
in your pocket ? You might study the marine deities whom you 
resemble. You are sure you have again forgotten to bring the 
Virgil you desired for Mr. Kelly’s use at Avignon.’ 

‘D—n you, I shall see your bowels burned before your eyes 
for this, you Popish traitor,’ cried Scrope, shaking his fist. 

‘That is as may be. You have done what you can to that end 
already. You have told all you know, as regards myself it is not 
very much, and I am not in Newgate yet. Moreover, I knowa . 
way out. But stop, I cannot possibly permit you to land,’ for 
Scrope was wading to the bank. ‘Stay where you are and admire 
the moonshine! If you set foot on shore I will merely throw you 
in again! You might be hurt.’ 

Scrope turned and was beginning to wade to the other side of 
the Canal. 

‘It really is not safe in the middle if you do not swim,’ cried 
Wogan. ‘ Moreover, I can easily be at the further bank before 
you.’ Mr. Wogan suited the action to the word. He ran round 
the bank as Scrope waded across. He met his bedraggled victim 
at the water’s edge. Mr. Wogan uttered a joyful whoop; there 
was a great splash and again Scrope sank beneath the surface. He 
regained his feet and rose spluttering. ‘I do trust, Mr. Scrope, 
that you are not hectic, or subject to rheumatism,’ said Wogan 
with sympathy. 

Wogan walked to the centre of the path across the top of the 
Canal. He spread his cloak upon the grass and sat down, con- 
templating the moonlight on Buckingham House. There was a 
sweet odour of the budding may in the air. 

‘A more peaceful scene, Mr. Scrope,’ he cried, ‘I have rarely 
witnessed. All the poet whom you tried to crush wakes in my 
bosom. I shall recite Mr. Pope’s celebrated Night piece for your 
benefit.’ 

Mr. Wogan then arose from his seat on the grass, and, raising 
his hand towards the Moon, delivered Mr. Pope’s lines in his best 
manner. 

‘ As when the Moon, refulgent lamp of Night, 
O’er Heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’erspreads the solemn scene. 


‘You are not listening, Mr. Scrope !’ 
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Scrope was listening, but not to Wogan. Wogan ceased from 
reciting and listened also. He heard steps and voices of men 
approaching. Presently, to his great amazement, he recognised 
the tones of Kelly and Montague, whose very existence had been 
banished from his mind. He was yet more surprised when they 
both came in view, walking very friendly together. 

Wogan rose as they drew near him. 

‘What, both of you ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘You do not seem to be glad to see us again, sir ?’ said Colonel 
Montague. 

‘And devil a scratch between the pair of you!’ cried Mr, 

Wogan. ‘George, what does this mean? Am I to hear,’ he 
asked with honest indignation, ‘that one of you has debased 
himself to an apology ?’ 

He looked from one to the other much perplexed in mind. 

‘It is too long a tale for the opportunity, Mr. Wogan,’ said 
the Colonel laughing. ‘ But what does that mean ?’ 

He pointed to the Water God in the perruque whose shadow 
was reflected in the calm bosom of the lake. 

‘Colonel Montague,’ cried Scrope, ‘I appeal to you as a Pro- 
testant and an officer of his Majesty’s for your protection against 
an Irish, Popish, Jacobite conspirator.’ 

‘The gentleman,’ said Wogan, ‘whom I have been entertain- 
ing with Mr. Pope’s poem, is an English Protestant, Whig, spy, 
and murderer, and even, I suspect, a writer in the newspapers, 
He persists in staying out in the water there, where I cannot get 
at him. He is one of the Maritime Powers. Egad! George, 
you know Mr. Scrope of Northumberland and Grub Street ?’ 

George bowed to Mr. Scrope. 

‘The fourth time you see, sir, has been lucky, contrary to the 
proverb,’ he said politely. 

‘ The poor devil’s teeth are chattering audibly,’ said Colonel 
Montague. ‘May I ask you to explain his situation, Mr, 
Wogan ?’ 

‘’Faith, sir, the story, as you say, is too long for the occasion. 
And I want an explanation myself. After a gentleman has trod 
on another gentleman’s foot, here you both are, well and smiling. 
I am betrayed,’ cried Mr. Wogan, ‘in the character of a friend. 
I could not have thought it of George.’ 

‘What was the pistol shot we heard, Nick?’ asked Mr, 
Kelly. 

‘That was Mr. Scrope firing at me,’ 
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‘ And the view halloo that might have wakened the dead ?’ 

‘That was me remonstrating with Mr. Scrope. But I crave 
your pardon for my thoughtlessness! No doubt the noise brought 
up some ungentlemanly person who interrupted you in your 
explanation. You will begin it again? Mr. Scrope and I will 
be delighted to see fair play, but you will see it from the water, 
Mr. Scrope. You don’t come out yet.’ 

‘Our honours, about which you are so kindly concerned, Mr. 
Wogan, are as intact as our persons,’ said the Colonel. 

‘Then you have been finding out that George saved your life, 
or you saved George’s, some time in the dark ages, all to prevent 
you killing each other in a friendly way ?’ 

‘ You are in an ingenious error, Mr. Wogan; but Mr. Johnson 
and I have important business together in the town, and we must 
bid you farewell. Pray allow that dripping gentleman to land and 
go to bed.’ 

‘But I cannot take him with me, and it is purely inconvenient 
to let him follow me, for the precise reason that he would not 
follow me at all, but my friend Mr. Johnson. 1 am like my 
countryman who caught a Tartar in the Muscovite wars. To be 
sure, I might tie him to a tree with his garters. Come out, Mr. 
Scrope, and be tied to a tree!’ 

‘No, no,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ your friend will die of a cold.’ 

‘Then what am I to be doing?’ asked Wogan. ‘ He is a very 
curious gentleman.’ 

‘I must leave that for you and your friend to determine,’ said 
Colonel Montague. He turned to Kelly. ‘In ten minutes,’ said 
he, moving off. 

‘In ten minutes, Corydon,’ said Kelly, and Wogan thought 
he heard the Colonel mutter, ‘Oh, damnation !’ 

It was all Greek to Wogan, and Kelly seemed in no mind to 
translate the Greek for his baser comprehension. 

‘ Be off, Nick,’ said he. ‘I have ten minutes to wait here, 
and for ten minutes Mr. Scrope shall stand in the pond. You 
have that much law. It is time enough for your long legs.’ 

‘And do you think I am leaving Mr. Scrope to follow -you 
while I go quietly to bed?’ asked Wogan, who was in truth hurt 
by the proposal. ‘No. I shall take him with me. It is the 
best plan after all.’ 

‘It will not matter, I think, whether he follows me or no; 
and, Nick, as to going to bed, I hope it will not be on this side of 
the Channel. Truth I should be blaming you as it is for your 
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delay, but I have no heart to it.’ He had dropped into the Irish 
accent, a thing very rare with him. ‘ For the world topples about 
me to-night; and the sight of a friend is very pleasant to me. 
There! It is all I -had to say to you. Good night. Good-bye.’ 

He clapped his hand on Wogan’s shoulder and then sat him- 
self down on the grass. If Mr. Scrope had had his wits about 
him, he might have chosen this occasion to creep out of the water, 
for Wogan was paying little heed to him. 

‘ George,’ said he, ‘ it seems the game has gone against you. 
But I have the simplest plan imaginable to put matters straight. 
What if you give me the key to that pretty despatch-box? You 
see if I go to your lodging and am taken 

‘No!’ cried Kelly. 

‘But yes,’ said Wogan, seating himself on the grass beside 
Kelly. ‘If I am taken, why, it’s just Nick Wogan that’s taken, 
and no one but Nick Wogan is a penny the worse. But if you 
go and are taken—well, there’s the Doctor’s daughter.’ 

Kelly would not listen to reason. It was not, he said, a mere 
matter of slipping into the house and burning the cyphers. Buta 
man must pay for his own shortcomings, and the whole aspect of 
affairs had changed. And then he fell to thanking Wogan, which 
thanks Wogan cut short; and so they sat in the moonlight like a 
couple of owls, only they did not talk. 

‘You are very thoughtful,’ said Kelly, with a tired sort of 
laugh, ‘and you have thought most of your ten minutes away.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ said Wogan, ‘of a word you used to say 
about a little parsonage in Ireland and your Latin books, and an 
acre or two of land, and how, like a fool, I laughed at you for 
speaking so.’ 

Kelly rose very quickly to his feet. 

‘Come, Nick,’ said he almost sharply. ‘My ten minutes are 
almost up. I cannot watch Scrope after that, and you may just 
as well save your life as lose it.’ , 

‘I mean to take him with me,’ said Wogan. ‘Come out, my 
friend. I'll give him the slip, never fear, when I want to,’ 

‘And then you will start for France ?’ 

Mr. Wogan did not mention a couple of obstacles which would 
at all events delay his departure. In the first place he had a 
little matter of business with Lord Sidney Beauclerk, and in the 
second it would be no more than politeness to inquire after Kelly’s 
health before he went abroad. He kept silent upon this subject, 

and again summoned Scrope, who waded with his teeth chatter- 
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ing from the water. He drove Scrope before him along a by path, 
leaving the Parson standing alone in the moonlight. Mr. Wogan 
had no expectation that he would ever see his friend’s face again, 
and therefore he swore most heartily at Scrope. 

‘Come, my man,’ said he, ‘I am to see that you do not catch 
cold, ‘and he marched Scrope at a round pace eastwards as far as 
Temple Bar, and thence northwards to Soho, and from Soho 
westwards. 

Scrope had been enjoined strictly not to open his lips; but, 
on the other hand, he heard a great deal about his own character, 
his merits as a, poet, and the morals of his family, which was no 
doubt new to him. Some three hours later, when the moon had 
long since set, the pair came to the fields behind Holland House, 
and there Wogan took his leave of Scrope. The man could do 
no more harm for that night, and he had for the moment lost his 
taste for spying. 

‘You will stay here for five minutes,’ said Wogan, who in five 
seconds was lost in the darkness. He knew a shy place in West- 
minster where he could pass the night undisturbed. As he laid 
his head on the pillow it seemed to him to be a good year since 
he had driven off from Sir Harry Goring’s house in the morning. 
And what of the Parson whom he had last seen, a sombre figure 
in the moonlight by the water of St. James’s Park? Well, the 
night had only then begun for Kelly, who, to be sure, had laid 
abed all the day before. 


(To be continuea.) 
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Great Ormond Street, London. 


OBODY, who has ever taken his walks abroad.in any great 
town, can have failed to notice the historical significance of 
street names. Often enough, in London for instance, it is possible 
by a slight study of them to date approximately the neighbour- 
hood in which we may be strolling. They vividly record the 
events, the excitements, the enthusiasms of past days. Every 
great war and every great person contribute to this branch of 
nomenclature. Soon we shall hear of an Omdurman Terrace, and 
a Kitchener Road, and a Khartoum Square—if these names are 
not already to be seen on some wall end in one part or other of the 
metropolis. And such names survive long after the fame of the 
exploit or the hero has become dim, as sometimes happens. For 
frequently the importance both of things and of men is exaggerated 
by contemporaries, and the coming age is wholly indifferent to 
the idols of the departing ; and yet later ages wonder what it was 
about which such a fuss was once made, or who was the great 
man whose reputation seemed once so firmly established. 

Of such estrangements and oblivions, we are reminded by a 
name that is familiar to all Londoners and most Englishmen as 
belonging to the street where is located that excellent institution 
the Working Men’s College. Who knows after whom Ormond 
Street-—Great Ormond Street, as it subsequently became—is 
called? To say ‘the Duke of Ormond’ casts a very imperfect light 
on the question, as there were two Dukes. Why should either of 
them have given a name to a street in Bloomsbury? The 
Ormond town house was in St. James’s Square, and the family 
had no proprietary connection with these parts. The guide- 
books, even the best of them, so far as we have been able to consult 
them—their name is legion, and we do not profess to have consulted 
every one—vouchsafe no information. And yet a very little 
research discovers that the name commemorates one who enjoyed 
for a time an immense popularity, but who underwent strange 
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reverses, and has long been wholly forgotten by the general reader 
and the public at large. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, just when what 
we call Great Ormond Street was being laid out for residences, 
there was no more popular person in this country than James 
Butler, thirteenth Earl and second Duke of Ormond. He was the 
grandson of the Barzillai of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel : 


The Court he practised, not the courtier’s art ; 
Large was his wealth, but larger was his heart, 
Which well the noblest objects knew to choose, 
The fighting warrior and recording Muse ; 


the son of that Earl of Ossory whose premature death 
Dryden laments with genuine feeling in the passage describing 
Barzillai; and was high in favour both with King William and 
with Queen Anne. He won great military distinction at Vigo in 
1702, and was greeted on his return with unbounded applause. 
‘Ormond for ever !’—there was no more prevalent or rapturous 
cry in Queen Anne’s reign. Whenthe Duke of Marlborough was 
superseded as captain-general of the army in Flanders, his place 
was taken by this Duke of Ormond, already appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the forces in Great Britain. It was an inglorious 
position ; but his popularity was undiminished. We are told 
that he ‘ zealously encouraged literature and the arts’ ; assuredly, 
he was ‘the darling of the mob.’ On his birthday in 1715 the 
streets were thronged by large bodies of his admirers, who 
severely assaulted all such as refused to join in their shouts of 
‘Ormond for ever!’ On May 28 in the same year riots of a more 
alarming character took place; the populace, on this occasion 
mixing religion with politics, vociferated ‘High Church and 
Ormond!’ Then came the catastrophe. The Whigs prepared to 
impeach him along with Oxford and Bolingbroke, ‘ on the ground,’ 
to quote Dr. Gardiner’s words, ‘of the secret agreements which 
they had made with the French during the negotiations of the 
Treaty of Utrecht’; and he fled to France, never to return, as 
the event proved, though he became a very vigorous Jacobite and 
was engaged in more than one intrigue for the restoration—a 
second restoration!—of that hopeless dynasty, the Stuarts. 
Abroad, he sank in course of time into utter insignificance. His 
latter years he spent at Avignon, ‘in melancholy indolence, 
wholly subsisting on a pension from Spain of 2,000 pistoles per 
annum. He died on Nov. 16, 1745, 
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But his name was and is still attached to a London street, as 
in the days when the air was rent with acclamations in his 
honour. We English are not fond of revoking such compliments, 
as the French so often do. The memory of what has been 
abides with us, whatever subsequent clouds may obscure the 
faces of our favourites. Not in a hurry with us ‘ descendunt 
statuw vestemque sequuntur. . There was, perhaps, something 
to be said for Ormond even when he turned renegade ; certainly 
in many bosoms there was a lurking sympathy with the outcast 
royalty with which he had thrown in his lot. At all events, 
people remembered him as he was when he came back triumphant 
from the shores of Spain, and earlier yet in his days of promise 
when Dryden, dedicating to him his Fables, could write in this 
wise : ‘The world is sensible that you worthily succeed not only 
to the honours of your ancestors but to their virtues. The long 
chain of magnanimity, courage, easiness of access, and desire of 
doing good, even to the prejudice of your fortune, is so far from 
being broken in your grace that the precious metal yet runs pure 
to the newest link of it; which I will not call the last, because 
I hope and pray it may descend to late posterity; and your 
flourishing youth and that of your excellent Duchess are happy 
omens of my wish. With such words it is pathetic enough to 
contrast the latter end of this man; but, as we read them, we 
cannot be surprised or sorry that a London street still bears his 


name, 


JOHN W. HALES. 
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The Critical Essay in France.’ 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL BOURGET. 


MONG the distinct forms of production which the old school 
of rhetoric felicitously described as ‘the literary genera,’ 
there seems to be a struggle for life quite analogous to the war 
between the various orders of animals. Certain of these literary 
forms, after having monopolised the field of contemporary thought, 
and shown their energy in the production of a great number of 
works, become anzemic and impoverished, vegetate and die. In 
France this has been the fate of epic poetry, and to-day it is the 
position, in France, of Tragedy, and in England, of the drama as a 
whole. During the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth, Rotrou, Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, time after time, 
and with them a legion of imitators, attest the vitality of a form of 
literature, which, even in the nineteenth century, produces in- 
frequently, remarkable specimens, so rarely, indeed, as to seem 
almost archaic. Compare, in the same way, the English drama 
of our day with that of the Elizabethan period. On the other 
hand, some literary forms of which the creative power seemed 
slender and attenuated, during earlier epochs, develop, in our 
time, a new vigour and richness. This was, during the first half 
of the century, the case with lyric poetry, and is to-day the case 
with the novel and with what I will call, for want of a more exact 
term, the Critical Essay. ‘The resemblance between the evolution 
of literary species and that of animal species, seems to show that 
Nature employs the same processes in the moral and in the 
physical world. It is also, by the way, a further proof of the 
grand principle of unity of composition so strongly defended by 
Goethe, in which is summarised the whole of our modern system 
of natural philosophy. 


' By permission of the publishers of the International Library of Famous 
Literature, 
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I propose to make this mention of the Critical Essay, and of 
its history in France for the past hundred years, the pretext for 
indicating some of the characteristics which mark an evolution of 
the sort described : characteristics which are perhaps all the more 
perceptible because the evolution has in this case been so rapid. 
The distance which separates an eighteenth-century novel, such 
as Gil Blas or Manon Lescaut, from a novel of our time, like 
Madane Bovary or L’Assommoir, is, no doubt, enormous. Yet 
it is less than the disparity between a page of La Harpe or of 
Geoffroy, of Villemain, even, and a page of Taine or of M. Jules 
Lemaitre. In the former apposition you detect no more than a 
development. But in the latter, the underlying principle of the 
literary form has itself changed. For the writers of a hundred 
years ago, criticism consisted essentially of the act of judging 
with discernment (as the derivation indicates: xpivecw—to sepa- 
rate, to judge). They held that there was an absolute code of 
literature, a body of strict rules, an infallible canon. To criticise 
was, they thought, to compare a literary work with this canon, to 
observe in what respects the work conformed to the canon, and 
in what respects it transgressed, and then to conclude, in virtue 
of an immutable code, by a pronouncement setting forth the 
grounds for their decision. If they no longer invoked, as in the 
Middle Ages, the final authority of Aristotle, they at any rate 
believed that it was possible to formulate a fixed law of the 
Beautiful. Above all, they were sure that the masterpieces of 
antiquity and of the classic age represented finished types, by 
comparison with which the value of all new work was to be 
judged. They perceived, too—and here they were in the right— 
that the habit of such comparisons develops a special sense, a 
literary taste; and this faculty of discriminating between good 
work and bad was, in their belief, the highest form of critical 
power. The Abbé Morellet’s essay on Chateaubriand’s Atalw (to 
be found in most of the editions in which the little romance is 
separately printed), may be regarded as a finished example of this 
sort of criticism-—a sort not to be despised. It was judicious, 
deliberate, and often efficacious. The influence of Boileau, one of 
the most earnest critics of this type, is an evidence of the merit of 
the school. 

The revolution of 1789 broke out, and then came the Empire. 
The great wars of these twenty-five years had the unexpected 
effect of bringing the nations into closer contact one with another. 
Limiting our observations to France, the social upheavals of this 
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period cast forth from their country Chateaubriand, Madame de 
Staél, Paul-Louis Courier, Benjamin Constant, and many others, 
teaching them all that there was a Europe beyond the frontiers 
of France. They did not merely read Shakespeare and Dante 
and Goethe in the originals, as a young Frenchman of inquiring 
mind, who was familiar with the three languages, might have 
done in 1780. They did more, for they read these authors in 
the countries, as well as in the languages, to which their varied 
product belonged; and they became sensible of the intimate 
connection between these masterpieces and the customs, the skies, 
the national spirit, of England, of Italy, and of Germany. They 
apprehended—some more and some less clearly—two truths 
which their predecessors had not approached: first, that there is 
in every work of art something more than an esthetic effort, that 
each creation is inevitably and almost unconsciously a manifesta- 
tion of all the elements which make the national character—the 
specific moment of history, the specific racial and climatic con- 
dition ; and second, that there are many types of the Beautiful, 
diverse, if not indeed contradictory, and that taste has none of the 
fixity which the poets and rhetoricians of the classic period had 
made their dogma. Such discoveries as these, summarised in this 
fashion, seem obvious enough. Yet they entailed a shifting of 
the point of view which, in the domain of intellect, is equivalent 
to a complete change of atmosphere in the physical world. They 
are radical modifications of the element in which organisms live, 
involving radical changes in the organisms themselves, The 
transition just described is a case in point. 

The immediate consequence of this enlargement of the French 
imagination was the movement, so confused as to be almost 
incoherent, which is called Romanticism. We recognise in it, 
to-day, the play of several distinct forces ; for example, the sudden 
awakening of plebeian sensibility in the new democracy, the 
passionate melancholy and the moral disorder of a period of 
religious and political crises, the disequilibration produced by the 
power of Napoleon’s prodigious personality; more than all (and 
this is certainly the most surprising conclusion to which this 
train of thought leads us, the conclusion which would most have 
astounded the men of the ‘ Young France,’ who displayed their 
red waistcoats at the first night of Hernani) we find, in these 
turbulent conditions, a first effort—the earliest effort—of moderu 
criticism toward a higher development and a broader point cf 
view. We find among the men who took part in the revolutionary 
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movement the two writers who are, even now, to our modern 
appreciation, the loftiest exemplars of the critical art: Stendhal, 
to whose influence we owe Taine, and Sainte-Beuve, to whom we 
are all more or less directly indebted; Sainte-Beuve, who shares 
with Balzac the primacy of influence upon the I’rench nineteenth 
century. 

Stendhal is known to-day by his novels. Yet one has only to 
glance at the catalogue of his works in order to perceive that 
fiction was only the final blossom of his intellectual antithesis, 
one particular application of a method of study, a turn of thought, 
which had at an earlier stage of his florescence invited him to 
quite dissimilar paths. A soldier under Napoleon when he was 
only eighteen years old, then a war commissioner, marching 
across Europe with the Grande Armée, and, after the fall of the 
Empire, a cosmopolitan traveller, living in Italy, in Paris, in 
England, he pursued, throughout his youth and his maturity, 
the study which he himself declared to have been the supreme 
interest of his life—‘ the analysis of the human passions and the 
expression of these passions in art and literature.’ This is his 
own summary of his life, and it embodies the new conception of 
criticism which, afterwards formulated by Taine, became a branch 
of psychology. This formula implies the negation of the old 
theory of criticism, for if the chief function of the writer, whether 
he be poet, novelist, or dramatist, is to give us a true picture of 
human nature, to make a portrait (as Stendhal said), his work 
can no longer be judged by comparing it with any one type of 
excellence, in accordance with the abstract canon of the older 
criticism. Between the literature of the north and that of the 
south, for instance, there ought to be lasting differences, since the 
(wo are concerned with the representations of two different sorts 
of human nature, two types refractory to connotation, Both 
methods are justifiable, because both types of humanity possess 
the right to exist. The poetry of Shakespeare cannot, and should 
not, resemble the poetry of Dante, for the one depicts Italian 
emotion, the other English emotion. The one writes for a Latin 
race, brilliantly insolated, the other for Saxons and Normans, 
pent by thick mists, shivering even in the spring time. The two 
forms of art are contradictory, yet both are necessary ; and it is 
not the critic’s duty to condemn the one because it differs from 
the other, or both because they differ from a third. His fuuction 
is to comprehend, and not to judge, the two methods. 

It is this conception of criticism that permeates Stendhal’s 
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generous and admirable product : Rucine et Shakespeare, Histoire 
de la Peinture en Italie, Mémoires d'un Touriste, Les Promenades 
dans Rome, Vie de Rossini—I cite these titles at hazard; and 
all these books retain, to-day, their extraordinary stimulus—they 
have not lost the magic quality of Stendhal’s conversation, the 
power to arouse the mind, to suggest new thoughts. Yet all 
these works are sketches, at most. The spirit of modern criticism 
informs and animates them, but it is not shown in the form 
which Sainte-Beuve first gave to it in the Portraits, the Port- 
Royal, and the Lundis. This insufficiency of Stendhal’s is not 
altogether due to the fact that he was a precursor, an inventor, 
and, in that quality, condemned to feel his way. It springs, 
rather, from the circumstance that his power of analysis was 
subordinate to his imagination and his ardour. It was because 
of this complexity of his nature that he gave himself more clearly 
to his readers in such works as Le Rouge et le Now, and Lu 
Chartreuse de Parme, revealing the remarkable combination of 
his critical faculty and his other gifts. From this point of view, 
he may be said to have given one of the most astounding examples 
of the reanimation of one branch of art by infusion of the 
methods of another branch. And yet, considered as critical 
essays, his studies are no more than sketches. 

In the case of Sainte-Beuve, ardour and imagination are 
certainly not lacking. Joseph Delorme, the Consolations, and 
Volupté, eloquently attest their presence. But the spirit of the 
analytical inquiry is always dominant. Sainte-Beuve was, above 
all, intelligent, and his greatest pleasure was to comprehend ; 
while Stendhal, carried away by the ardour of his indomitable 
personality, enjoyed nothing so much a: his emotions. Apart 
from this, Sainte-Beuve had, in his youth, studied medicine. He 
had been a physiologist before he became a poet or a novelist, 
and had been all three before he devoted himself to the critical 
essay. He not only recognised, as did his friends of the romantic 
school, the legitimate variability of the type of literary art, its 
relation to a specific country, a specific moment of history, a 
specific climatic and racial condition ; but he also saw, with the 
physician’s eye, the physiological foundations of art. The old 
school of criticism regarded a book as a completed product, to be 
judged as it stood, hut Sainte-Beuve perceived that in order to 
understand a book, its processes of creation must be studied, its 
origin and its development. It was his aim to see, through the 
printed page, the hand that held the pen, the body to which that 
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hand belonged, the age and the habits of that body, the man 
himself, in a word, as he breathed and moved and lived, the man 
whose action is arrested and depicted in this particular poem, or 
novel, or drama. In order thus to penetrate the inner being of a 
man, one must be cognisant of his interior individuality, as well 
as of his physical and moral individuality, and portray, too, his 
social environment, his family, the class to which he belongs, the 
views of life which he obtained in his epoch; and when all this is 
done, the Critical Essay has become the richest and most significant 
picture of manners and customs. Here, again, the judicial atti- 
tude is excluded. It has often been urged against Sainte-Beuve 
that his opinions were elastic, and he himself never tried to 
dogmatise. He would enrich his observations upon a writer by 
the addition of other observations of an almost directly contradictory 
character. 

By way of explaining this diversity, he gave us his definition 
of criticism as ‘the natural history of minds.’ The «sthete in 
his composition becomes more and more completely absorbed 
in the moral botanist, and, coincidently, the Critical Essay 
expands to the proportions of the loftiest forms of art. In the 
forty volumes of the Lwndis, religious and philosophical problems, 
questions of military and political history, of diplomacy and of 
exegesis are treated, one after another, with a suppleness of intel- 
lect which leaves no field of inquiry unsearched. In the course 
of discussing Thiers’ Napoleon, Sainte-Beuve gives us his own 
striking portrait of the First Consul, and Feydeau’s Fanny is his 
pretext for a monograph on the passion of jealousy. At one moment 
he plunges with Pascal and the solitaries of Port-Royal to the last 
profundities of the Jansenist doctrine, and an instant later we find 
him dwelling with pleasure upon Goethe’s mental equilibrium 
and pagan ataraxy. No sooner has he put the final touches to an 
etching of the heroic and pitiless Montluc, the author of the 
Commentaires, than he takes up his chalks to give us a delicious 
pastel of an eighteenth century Phryne. He may, in short, be 
called, as Shakespeare has been called, one man with a thousand 
souls; and in such hands as his, criticism inevitably becomes 
evocation, visions become apparent to the critic, and the treatise 
becomes a poem. 

It is in this fashion that the critic’s function was apprehended 
by Sainte-Beuve’s successors, among whom--their names are 
legion—I will cite only the best known and the most dis- 
tinguished, M. Ernest Renan in the last generation, and in our 
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own time M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Anatole France. One niust 
not forget that, notwithstanding very broad disparities of training 
and of temperament, the author of the Vie de Jésus is the direct 
offspring of the author of the Lundis. M. Renan is, first and 
foremost, a great critic who delights in depicting personalities 
quite unlike his own. It is his theory of art that the utmost 
flexibility of mind should find sufficient expression in the simplest 
phraseology, and he has shown us how this is to be accomplished, 
not only in his voluminous Origines du Christianisme, but also 
in the most fragmentary of his writings. Born of a religious 
race, yet himself naked of faith, he felt always the unsatisfied 
need for mystic emotions; he suffered always the irreconcilable 
strife between this craving and his keenness of intellect ; and the 
practice of the critical art, in accordance with the example of 
Sainte-Beuve, served as a compromise between the antithetic 
aspects of his temperament. Applying his facility of comprehen- 
sion to periods and to persons pre-eminently dominated by the 
ardour of belief, he compelled himself to live, for the moment, in 
these periods, to be for the moment these persons, and he was at 
once fervent and lucid, sympathetic and undeceived. The essays 
of M. Jules Lemaitre and of M. Anatole France evinced the 
continued application of an analogous method, an unceasing 
assimilation of thoughts and passions quite foreign to their own. 
If we regard the work of these two writers as the terminal of a 
process of evolution initiated by Sainte-Beuve, and treat M. 
Renan’s work as an intermediate phase, we are enabled to trace 
with exactitude the whole line of development. With Sainte- 
Beuve, the critical essay ceased to be dogmatic, with Renan it 
ceased to be concludent, with M. France and M. Lemaitre it 
tended more and more to impressionism. These two perspicacious 
writers hold that to criticise a book is to note the ideas to which 
the book gives rise in their minds. This attitude closely re- 
sembles the attitude of the artist who depicts life itself, and it is 
because of this resemblance that those who take this point of 
view pass so simply, so naturally, and so successfully from the 
essayist’s function to that of the dramatist or the novelist. 
DL’ Eau de Jowvence, the Prétre de Nemi, the Caliban, the works 
of M. Renan’s latter years, have no other origin than this, and 
the same is to be said of the comedies and the tales of M. 
Lemaitre, as well as of the romances and the novels of M. France. 
When one scrutinises these works, one sees that their authors 
have been quite logical when they gave to their talents so anti- 
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podean a new direction. It was no more than a new application 
of the same art. The art with which they construct a story, and 
the dexterity of their dialogue, display precisely the same bent of 
mind that we find revealed in their essays, and this fact is conclu- 
sive evidence of the truth of one of the laws which regulate the 
development of literary genera. As any one form of literary 
activity thrives and enlists the services of the finest minds of an 
age, its flood obliterates its banks for the very reason that it has 
absorbed so many tributaries. It is in the course of such an 
exudation that Dante’s epic verse impinges upon the fields of 
theology and scholastic philosophy ; that Shakespeare’s plays be- 
come so complex and so subtle, that we find upon his stage a 
Hamlet and a Prospero, the metaphysician and the alchemist, 
two heroes less dramatic than had ever before confronted an 
audience ; that Balzac’s fiction seizes and makes part of its argu- 
ment a theory of politics (in the Curé de Village), of finance 
(the Maison Nucingen), of mysticism (Louis Lumbert Seraphita), 
of music (Massimillu Doni), of chemistry (the Recherche de 
PAbsolu). Criticism is to-day expanding in the same way, and 
this shows that it is at the present moment a necessary form of 
art, fully adapted to the modern man and the exigencies of his 
culture. We desire, nowadays, to understand, even while we 
feel and act, even while we dream, and this makes an altogether 
new scheme of fiction, of drama and of poetry which only critics 
can undertake. 

While the Critical Essay, enriched by these three rich talents 
and by others not less important, became more and more an art, 
by a transition, which in England made possible the work of 
Ruskin and Matthew Arnold, and Walter Pater and Henry James, 
another movement began, at the head of which we find M. Taine, 
who tried to impart to criticism all the vigour and -precision of a 
science. This second school, as I have already said, was influenced 
by Stendhal rather than Sainte-Beuve. Time after time, and 
notably for instance, in the preface to his Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture anglaise, Taine laid claim to this paternity. He took from 
Stendhal some of his favourite ideas, and from him, too, the love 
of what Boyle called the ‘ trait,’ the specific and significant detail, 
the minute but indisputable fact, the anecdote which is in itself 
an exact and characteristic document. He added, however, his 
own personal gifts, and the first of these was a constructive power 
as great as Hegel’s or Spinoza’s. This faculty of superimposing 
ideas, as a builder superimposes the stones of his edifice, the one 
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supporting the other until their resistent unity makes the whole a 
miracle of cohesion—no one of our contemporaries possesses this 
as fully as did Taine. The Littérature anglaise is in fact a 
theorem in five volumes, his Origimes dela France contemporaine, 
another in six. Such a method is evidently inferior to the undu- 
lating contradictions of Sainte-Beuve when the sinuous contours of 
a living character are to be reproduced. It is, however, admirable 
when the writer desires to extract from an epoch, from a man, 
from a book, the secret of the concealed necessities, the mechanism 
of antecedent causatives, which underlie the glistening fabric, 
desires, in short, to put his finger on the link which unites the 
particular event—the book, the page, the line—to the vast influ- 
ences of the environment, of the moment, of the race; influences 
at work both within and without the writer’s mind. It must be 
considered, too, that Taine’s range of erudition was immense, that 
he had studied, with equal thoroughness, metaphysics and lin- 
guistics, history and the various literatures, comparative anatomy 
and mathematics, physics and esthetics, geology and painting. 
All these varieties of learning entered into his critical work, and it 
was because they were present that he could combine the boldest 
generalisation with the most scrupulous accuracy of detail. Did 
he succeed, with so exceptional a wealth of implements at hand, 
in reaching the goal of his lofty ambition, in creating a system of 
psychology at once artistic and scientific, precise and incontro- 
vertible? He certainly left us literary analyses more penetrating 
and farther reaching than had been attempted before his day. 
We are all dominated, to-day, by his views upon the conditions 
which govern the birth, the efflorescence and the decay of these 
mysterious phenomena which we call genius and talent. His 
theories had enough creative force to evoke novels as valuable as 
those of M. Emile Zola, at the very base of whose method these 
theories manifest themselves in their entirety. They reacted upon 
Taine himself, calling him to larger fields of labour. Just as the 
Critical Essay, treated from Sainte-Beuve’s point of view, extended 
itself until it was indistinguishable from poetry and fiction and 
the drama, Taine’s conception of the same literary form induced 
its expansion from the field of individual psychology to that of 
psychology at large and sociology ; and it is thus that the author 
of the Littératwre anglaise was led to write the treatise on the 
Intelligence on the one hand, and on the other, to write the study 
of the Origines de la France contemporaine, which will perhaps 
prove to have been the greatest book of the second half of the 
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nineteenth century. In this case, again, a literary form has been 
enlarged, almost to the point of losing its individuality, by the 
absorption of other forms to which it has given new life in the 
process of incorporation. 

These brief notes, incomplete as they are, necessarily leave 
many names unmentioned. It would be unjust, for example, not 
to recall, in discussing the relations of criticism to art, the pro- 
digious studies of M. de Vogué in regard to the Orient and Russia ; 
unjust to overlook, in discussing the relations of criticism to 
science, the labours of M. Brunetiére on the evolution of genera ; 
and unjust to forget, in discussing the relations of criticism to 
sociology, the remarkable studies of M. Faguet. One ought, also, 
to dwell upon the vitality of the new conceptions of criticism 
which originated with Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, and Taine, and 
show how even the partisans of the old school of criticism have 
gradually accepted the chief theories of their great antagonists. 
It becomes evident, from this point of view, that the best of 
Gustave Planché’s works are those in which he has added the 
psychology of the passions to his habitual dogmatism—as in the 
celebrated article on Adolphe, and that in the same way, the finest 
writings of Nisard and Saint-Mare Girardin are those in which 
literary analysis transforms itself into moral analysis. One ought 
to show how the Critical Essay has been flexible enough to undergo 
a change inverse to that which we have indicated, and has become 
a vehicle for minds habituated to other occupations, and to which 
these other occupations had ceased to be sufficient. This was the 
case of Edmond Schérer—whose talent was at once interesting and 
incomplete. It was the case of Alexandre Dumas, whose famous 
prefaces are Essays of the most original quality. These diverse 
ways of comprehending and of producing the Critical Essay will 
give future historians of French literature an opportunity to pass 
in review all the men of genius and all the men of talent who 
have appeared during the past century. Has not Balzac given 
himself to criticism in his Revue Parisienne, Lamartine in his 
Cours de Littérature, Hugo in his William Shakespeare, M. Emile 
Zola in his eloquent polemics? The mere mention of these pro- 
ductions clenches the general proposition upon which these brief 
reflections originated : the proposition that the development of any 
one literary form means that it must attract a great number of 
minds, enrich itself with all that the decadent forms are losing, 
and become one of the two or three expressions of the most 
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profound tendencies of the epoch. Such has been the lot of the 
Critical Essay in France during the last hundred years, and the 
creative fertility of this form, so long regarded as directly opposed 
to creative work, shows that nature is always herself, and that in 
the intellectual as in the physical world, an organ is developed as 
soon as it is needed. 
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A Change of Clothes. 


i’ Johnnie Ryan had been in his usual mental condition, he 
would have observed the threatening of the heavy clouds 
which, since four o’clock, had been rolling across the valley from 
the west. In the ordinary way Johnnie was a careful man, had 
a quick eye for risks, and a hand strong to catch at fortunate 
chances, seldom got on the wrong side of a bargain and never 
admitted it if he did. But even to so sober and ’cute a man as 
‘yan, there comes a time when the pulse dances and the heart 
leads, and when once Johnnie had made up his mind he threw 
reins on the neck of fancy and let himself go. 

He started from Garrycrea at about six o’clock of a September 
evening. He did not often make calls, except in the way of 
business, and certainly he had never set out on any enterprise 
with such a warmth of heart as stirred him now, an excitement so 
strong that it made him oblivious to the menace of the sky, and 
almost turned his walk into a dancing measure. He was, indeed, 
very much in love, and that with a maiden to whom he had 
hardly dared aspire a year before. But Statia had been kind to 
him, had appeared glad to see him, had even, on one occasion, 
plucked a rose for him which he had particularly admired. This 
last episode had completed his subjugation, but a stronger impulse 
was needed to give him courage to speak. That impulse had 
come from an unexpected quarter, and was entirely to Johnnie’s 
credit. 

He was a humble man and made no claim to other than 
peasant birth, but Eustatia Dalton, or at any rate Eustatia’s 
father, did. Every one knew that the Daltons were a decent 
family, though how Mike Dalton came to be connected with it 
nobody quite understood. The girl’s Christian name was vaguely 
admitted as a proof that there was good blood somewhere—it was 
accepted as a traditional name on the Dalton side, although every 
one knew that Mike’s mother and grandmother had been plain 
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Bridget and nothing more. However, there the fact was—Dalton 
was Ryan’s social superior, and though Johnnie could probably 
have maintained an equal claim on similar looseness of evidence, 
it never occurred to him to do it. He was simply Johnnie Ryan, 
of Garrycrea, a hard-working, fairly well-to-do small farmer, who 
spent less than he made. 

Now, Dalton was also a farmer, but for some time it had been 
apparent that he spent more than he made. Report had become 
more and more definite of late, until at last, on that very morning, 
Johnnie had heard that the man’s only freehold, a little house and 
farm between Garrycrea and Killeen, would have to be sold. Ryan 
made up his mind to speak to Eustatia at once, not because her 
father was likely to come down in the world, but because, in his 
simple-hearted affection for her, he wished to save her from a 
poverty which he considered she was ill-fitted to endure. 

The distance between Garrycrea and Killeen is some six miles ; 
at the end of the fourth Ryan stopped to look at the place that 
was to be sold. As things went in those parts it was a nice little 
farm, the land fairly well under control, and the house tidy and 
compact. It had a small flower-garden, too, which reminded him 
of the rose Statia had given him; he had it still, carefully pre- 
served in a wide-mouthed bottle with a glass stopper, which stood 
on his rickety bachelor dressing-table. The mere thought of it 
made him blush. 

As he turned away, the rain came down with a hissing rush, 
and the whole valley grew as blurred and indistinct as a shaken 
reflection in a pool. Johnnie trudged on, however, too hot at 
heart to care about anything the storm might do to him. He 
forgot that his best clothes were becoming soaked, his best hat 
degenerating into pulp, his best boots showing grey through 
vanishing blacking. Indeed, no kind of elemental fury would 
have driven him homeward with that great idea at the back of his 
head. But when he stood at Mike Dalton’s door, he suddenly 
realised the deplorable condition he was in, and the hand raised to 
knock dropped to his side, A vision of Statia, sitting, neat and 
dry, in the parlour, sent his heart into his creaking boots. 

He stood irresolute for a moment, and then with ‘ Ach, now, 
go an!’ under his breath he lifted his hand again. The echoes 
of his summons seemed endless; the noise brought the perspi- 
ration out on him. 

It appeared to Johnnie to be a long time before the door was 
opened, but he had not courage to knock again. At last Eustatia 
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herself stood before him, peering out into the rapidly deepening 
twilight with a ready smile hovering about her lips. 

‘Is it you, Mister Ryan?’ she cried. ‘Sure I thought ‘twas 
father.’ 

‘Would he hammer at the dure the like av that ?’ Johnnie 
asked in his innocence. Statia avoided the question. 

‘Come inside, now, at wance. It’s drowned ye are, poor man.’ 
Johnnie entered cautiously, holding the ruined hat in both hands. 
He was almost afraid to put one muddy foot before the other, so 
overwhelmed was he with the sense of his desolate condition. 

Statia led the way into the parlour and lit a lamp. 

‘Sit down, Mister Ryan,’ she said. 

‘If ye’d a kitchen chair, now,’ said Johnnie. ‘Sure I'd 
desthroy the iligance av these grand wans wid me wet things.’ 

‘An’ indade,’ cried Statia, ‘it’s yerself ’ll be desthroyed if ye 
sit in thim dhrippin’ clothes. What’ll I do at all?’ 

‘ Niver mind me, Statia.’ 

‘ Ach, but I do mind ye.’ 

She considered for a moment with puckered brow, while the 
dull drip from Johnnie’s coat tails made him burn with a kind of 
helpless shame. 

‘Ye must change,’ she said. ‘Father may be an hour yet.’ 
He let the assumption that he had come to see her father pass 
unchallenged, 

‘How’'ll I change, an’ me six mile from Garrycrea ?’ 

‘Sure ye can put an some av father’s things.’ 

‘Is it me take that liberty wid Mike Dalton’s fixin’s ?’ 

‘An’ why not, Mister Ryan? Are ye too proud ?’ 

‘Proud, bedad!’ 

‘ Well, thin, why not ?’ 

‘See here, Statia. Say the word an’ I'll do it, whatever ’tis.’ 

‘ Ye'll change, thin,’ she said, ‘an’ this minit.’ 

Eustatia left him. He heard her footsteps upstairs, the sound 
of opening and closing drawers, and then a snatch of song. He 
balanced himself carefully on the edge of a chair, and dropped his 
face into his hands. For one glorious moment he felt himself the 
master of the house, Statia his wife—a man at the summit of 
happiness ; the next, he was in the deeps, for surely if the girl 
knew her father’s difficulties she could not be singing so light- 
heartedly in the face of them. Ryan reflected that in the main 
Mike was a reserved man, and it was quite possible that she was 
wholly ignorant of the state of his affairs. 
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When Johnnie heard her coming down he got on his feet 
again and shivered; the wet was beginning to tell: Statia 
stepped into the room and beckoned to him with a smile and a 
seductive forefinger. 

‘Tis all ready,’ she said. ‘ Ye’ll find the things laid out an 
the bed. Upshtairs—the first dure on the lift. The candle’s 
lightin’.’ 

When he was half-way up she called after him: 

‘Ye might bring down the wet things wid ye, Mister Ryan, 
an’ I'll shpread thim afore the kitchen fire to dhry.’ 

‘TI will, bedad,’ said Johnnie; ‘I will.’ 

He went into Dalton’s bedroom and closed the door softly. 
There the dry clothes lay upon the bed, but it was a long time 
before Johnnie could make up his mind to invest himself in so 
much splendour, Eustatia evidently meant to put no limit to 
her hospitality, for she had selected her father’s state garments 
for the convenience of her unexpected guest. Both Mike Dalton’s 
and Eustatia’s taste leant to the barbaric, and this outfit of the 
old man’s was distinguished for unexpected colour. The blue 
coat and trousers Johnnie could have accepted without a pang, 
but the waistcoat, made by the deft fingers of Eustatia from a 
piece of old-fashioned brocaded silk, reached a decorative height 
that left him gasping. 

‘Fancy me in thim things!’ he muttered, holding the waist- 
coat at arm’s length. ‘Whisha! “Tis for all the world like a 
faylde av poppies, wid bits of sky in betwane. God be good to 
me, the girl’s too ginerous intirely !’ 

But the chill of the steaming clothes on his back furnished a 
conclusive argument for change, and so, slowly, and with many 
qualms, he shed his familiar wrappings, and put on Mike’s 
magnificence, even to a linen shirt with starched cuffs and the 
amazing waistcoat. And being thus newly feathered, like a bird 
in mating-time, he surveyed himself in the glass and thought of 
Statia. After all, he considered, it would give him a familiar look 
in the girl’s eyes, which might be desirable in the courtship which 
was imminent. It must be confessed, too, that he rather admired 
the brilliant reflection on which he gazed, and in a moment of 
inspiration he picked up a brush and made a furtive effort at 
smoothing his shabby hair. 

Being thus equipped, he carried the candle cautiously down- 
stairs and coughed loudly on the threshold of the parlour. 
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‘Come in, Mister Ryan! Ah, that’s betther, sure! Do ye 
feel aisy now ?’ 

‘I feels grand!’ said Johnnie. 

‘I was just mixin’ somethin’ hot for ye. There’s powerful 
danger in a chill, I’m towld, but it’s aisy kep’ aff wid a warm 
dhrink.’ 

‘ It’s yerself’s the kindest sowl alive, Statia.’ 

‘Ah, now, don’t be talkin’ !’ 

‘Tis God’s thruth,’ said Johnnie, sipping his hot toddy 
reflectively. He felt rather stiff and uncomfortable, but the 
unusual dignity he experienced made up for that. 

‘’Tis God’s thruth,’ he repeated, ‘an’ why wouldn’t I spake 
it?’ 

Statia dropped her head and gazed at the fireplace, decorated 
with what are known as grate-shavings and silver paper. 

‘Ye’ve a wonderful taste, intirely,’ said Johnnie. 

‘Sure I bought the shavin’s at Carmore.’ 

‘ Ay, but the silver paper!’ 

‘ That too.’ 

‘°*Tis the arrangement I mane.’ 

‘I had that from a picter on the bag ’twas packed in,’ 

‘ Well, well, ye’re a wonder,’ said Johnnie. 

The rain lashed against the window of the little room, and 
made a dreary drumming murmur about the house. Sudden 
gusts of wind sang through the chimneys, rattled the doors, 
fingered at creaking latches. It was already quite dark—a night 
of tumult and threatening. 

‘I wish father’d come back,’ said Statia. ‘’Tis a bad road from 
Carmore.’ 

‘He'll come-—time enough. Indade, I wouldn’t wish ’im back 
yet, Statia.’ 

‘An’ why not, sure? I thought ye had a soft heart, Mister 
Ryan.’ 

‘Sure, an’ I have, girl. I’m as tinder-hearted as yerself.’ 

‘An’ you a man!’ she said. 

‘ Faith, there’s niver a doubt av that. "Twasn’t Mike Dalton 
I kem to see at all, Statia.’ 

‘Ye’ll take just another glass, Mister Ryan? I've the kittle 
bilin’ behind.’ 

‘No more, no more!’ he cried, ‘’Tis a clear head I’m needin’, 
and the first dose was morshul shtrong.’ 


Statia, who had half risen, sat down again. Leaning slightly 
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forward, with her hands clasped about her right knee, the outline 
of her cheek soft and rounded in the lamp-light, she presented a 
picture to which a less impressionable man than Johnnie Ryan 
might have done homage. He gazed at her in a kind of fearful 
ecstasy, wondering how he had dared to think of her as Mrs, 
Ryan. He reflected, however, that the name of Eustatia was 
unchangeable, a distinction of which even marriage could not rob 
her. After a long silence Johnnie spoke again. 

‘*Twas you I kem to see, Statia. Ye see, I’m a lonely man; 
and now an’ agin it comes an me like a clap of thunder to aff and 
pay me rispec’s to Mike Dalton’s daughther, which,’ he added, 
‘is you.’ 

‘ An’ that’s thrue, Mister Ryan,’ laughed Statia. 

‘I remimber when ye were a wee colleen wid the wickedest 
eyes in the counthry.’ 

‘ Ah, think av that!’ 

‘An’ I wouldn’t say but they’re the same now,’ said Johnnie, 
‘if so be as ye’d turn thim this way.’ 

Statia laughed again, but for the moment kept her eyes fixed 
on the fireplace. 

‘I'd always a great fancy for wicked eyes,’ Johnnie said. 

‘Ye needn’t have walked six miles in the rain to see thim, 
annyway, said Statia. 

‘ Bedad, I’d ’ave walked twinty !’. 

‘Ye say that!’ 

‘An’ I mane it, God help me!’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ Statia said, ‘ye must have a dale av time an yer 
hands.’ 

‘Not at all. I’m that busy no day’s long enough.’ 

‘I can’t answer ye annyhow, Mister Ryan, so I'll thry no 
more.’ 

‘Sure I didn’t ast ye a question yet!’ 

Statia was silent. If there was one thing that made a 
stronger appeal to Johnnie than Statia’s voice it was her silence ; 
but it was an appeal that also imposed silence upon him. His 
hand strayed vacantly up and down the seductive surface of the 
waistcoat ; he cleared his voice, hummed a bar or two of the song 
which Statia had been singing upstairs, and then relapsed. 

‘ Wouldn’t ye finish the song, Mister Ryan?’ Statia asked. 

‘It’s you should finish. I was just runnin’ over what I heered 
ye sing upshtairs.’ 

‘Was that it ?’ 
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‘It was. Sing, Statia.’ 

‘ Ah, no!’ 

‘Just to give the thing a good end.’ 

‘I’ve no voice at all.’ 

‘ Ye’ve a bird’s voice.’ 

‘ Faith, it’s a crow’s, thin!’ 

‘No, but a blackbird’s, Sing, Statia.’ 

Thus pressed, Statia did more than she was asked, and sang 
the whole thing through from the beginning. Johnnie kept his 
head going to the music in an ecstasy, and when she ceased was 
wrought up to the point of declaration. 

‘That’s grand, he said—‘ grand! I niver heerd the like av 
it. Statia, did ye ever think av marryin’ ?’ 

‘God save us, Mister Ryan !’ 

‘T’ve had it an me mind for wakes.’ 

‘To think av that, now!’ 

‘ Ay, an’ for months, an’ it’s you I’ve been thinkin’ av.’ 

Statia said nothing, but a glance at her face encouraged 
Johnnie to go on, 

‘I'm no great shakes av a man, Statia, that’s a fact. Ye know 
all about me, or if ye don’t, bedad, I’ll tell ye, if ye spake the 
word. There’s betther men’d be glad av Statia Dalton, an’ maybe 
she’s a fancy for wan of thim, but annyway there’s not a boy av 
the lot that loves her more.’ 

This was a long speech for Johnnie, but he got through with 
it; he even dared to move his chair close to Statia’s, and to lay a 
hand on her arm. 

‘Johnnie Ryan,’ she said, ‘ ye’re a good man, an’ I belave 
there’s no betther. The other boys—ach, who wants thim? 
It’s not me they’re afther, but father’s sup av money.’ 

‘It’s you I want,’ said Johnnie. 

‘An’ ye’ll have me, too,’ said Statia, with perplexing candour. 

‘Ye say yes ?’ cried Johnnie. 

‘I do,’ she said, closing her hand over his. 

It was strange how suddenly Johnnie’s shyness vanished, and 
how he understood the proper thing to do in these encouraging 
circumstances. It was some minutes before either spoke again. 

‘ What’ll Mike Dalton say ?’ Johnnie asked. 

‘Tl manage him,’ said Statia, whose head had lain for a 
moment on the flowered waistcoat. 

‘Ah, well, astér, ye’re wan av God’s wonders! ’ 

‘Ye may just say what ye like now, Johnnie,’ 
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‘Sure I will, Statia.’ 

In spite of brave words, however, the mention of Mike 
Dalton’s name suggested serious reflections to both. Eustatia 
knew him for a stubborn man, as impervious to argument as steel 
to a pin-prick. Ryan, on the other hand, was perturbed by the 
matter of which the girl, apparently, knew nothing. It was 
growing late, and Johnnie should already have been making 
his return journey, but he lingered on to keep Statia company. 

‘ Where’s father at all?’ said Statia. 

‘Don’t throuble yer head, child—he’ll be here soon enough.’ 

‘Our Lady save us, ’tis a wild night!’ 

‘T’ve knowed worse,’ said Johnnie, encouragingly. ‘ Kiss me, 
mo chroidhe.’ 

She obeyed him, and gazed close into his eyes. 

‘Ach, Johnnie!’ 

‘Statia, astér!’ 

A sudden cry brought them both to their feet. The cry was 
followed by a rush of wheels, a crash, and then silence, save for 
the shrilling of the wind.: Johnnie was at the door in a moment, 
crushing a hat down on his head as he ran, 

‘Shtay there,’ he called to Statia. 

‘Indade I'll not, thin!’ she said, and followed him out into 
the night. 

It did not take long to discover what had occurred, for not ten 
yards from the door they came upon the wreck of a trap, one 
splintered shaft still clinging to it, the other gone. It was 
evident that fear or careless driving had sent the horse from the 
road into the ditch, where he lay stunned and motionless, 
probably, as Ryan conjectured, with a broken back. The trap 
was empty. 

‘Run in for a lanthern, Statia,’ said Johnnie. ‘ Dll not be far 
away.’ 

This time she did as she was bid, running with the swiftness 
of fear, while Johnnie moved cautiously up the streaming road. 

He had the eyes of a cat, and could see very well without the aid 
of a lantern, but-he had been afraid that the next discovery 
might be one best made alone. He prayed devoutly, as he 
peered to left and right, that Dalton might be drunk; Johnnie 
knew how drunkenness saved men’s necks in an accident. Pre- 
sently he heard a voice that reassured him. 

‘Mother av God, ’tis blind dark. Howld up, man! 
howld up! ‘Tis dhruuk ye are, more shame to ye.’ 
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Johnnie, guided by the voice, soon discovered Mike on his 
knees in the mud, making ineffectual efforts to get up. He ran 
an inquiring hand over the man’s limbs, and, finding no bones 
broken, hoisted him to his feet. 

‘Ye’ve come home in grand shtyle this time, annyway,’ he said, 
with some scorn, thinking of Statia. 

‘ Bruk,’ moaned Mike, ‘ bruk !’ 

‘What’s bruk?’ asked Johnnie. ‘Spake up, man!’ 

But the other, leaning heavily on his shoulder, made no 
reply, and they started to sway towards the house just as the 
glimmer of a lantern shone up the road. Statia approached 
rapidly with a sleepy farm hand in her wake. 

‘He's all right,’ Johnnie said, reassuringly. ‘The market was 
a thrifle too much for ’im. Look to the horse, man—don’t 
be shtandin’ there like a shtuck pig!’ 

Dalton, who appeared to be possessed by the one idea ex- 
pressed in the word ‘bruk,’ made a sudden dive at the ruined 
trap, which nearly upset Johnnie, and dragged a roll of paper from 
under the seat. He hugged it close under his left arm, refusing 
to let Statia carry it, which made the girl think it contained some 
present for herself. As for Johnnie, he conjectured nothing ; he 
was too full of Statia and the vigilance necessary to keep Dalton 
on his plunging feet. 

At last Mike was safely steered into the parlour and put into 
the best arm-chair. He presented a figure that would have been 
ludicrous if it had not been for a dawning sense of reason in his 
eyes and a constant effort to recover his usual dignity. He was 
caked with mud, hatless, dishevelled, and had a slight cut on the 
forehead which mingled blood with dirt to make an ugly trickle 
down his cheek. Eustatia brought warm water, bathed the hurt, 
bound it up with a handkerchief, and put a pillow behind Mike's 
head. Almost instantly he fell asleep, still hugging his roll of 
paper. 

It was, of course, impossible for Johnnie to leave the girl in 
such a plight, so he stayed on and administered such comfort as 
his new character of Statia’s lover allowed. As a matter of fact, 
the pair were perfectly happy ; for, once Eustatia was assured that 
drink was the worst of the trouble, she rose to her usual contented 
mood; any man might get drunk sometimes—perhaps even 
Johnnie, though she doubted that. 

Mike moved in his sleep and the roll fell from his arms, 
Statia’s curiosity, already excited, could not resist the call—she 
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was on her knees in a moment and had the papers spread out on 
the floor. They contained nothing for her—they were only auction 
placards announcing the sale of Dalton’s freehold farm. Johnnie 
saw, and understood why Statia remained upon her knees so 
long. 

‘Come here, darlin’ ?’ he said. 

‘Oh, Johnnie!’ 

‘It’s nothin’, sure.’ 

‘Did ye know av it ?’ 

‘I heerd a word.’ 

‘Why didn’t ye tell me, thin ?’ 

‘It wasn’t for me to spake. Come here, child.’ 

‘He said “ bruk.”’ 

‘ Arrah, that was talk. Is it Mike Dalton bruk? Am I bruk, 
bedad? Will ye come here, Statia, when I tell ye?’ 

She rose and looked at him very sadly, with brimming eyes. 

‘An’ I was rale fond av ye, Johnnie!’ 

‘Mother av Moses! what does the girl mane ?’ 

‘T mane that a poor girl’s not for you.’ 

‘Did I say a word about what ye had? If ye ‘a bin i in rags and 
beggin’ from dure to dure I’d ‘ave said the same.’ 

‘ Ay, but I’m proud,’ said Statia. 

‘Thin ye should be too proud to go back an yer word, an’ too 
proud to think the man as loves ye no betther than a schemin’ 
blagyard. I’ve enough for both, so come here an’ be done wid yer 
nonsense.’ 

‘Tl think av it, said Statia, wavering. 

‘Til not give ye time to think.’ 

At this point Dalton woke up. He saw the placards on the 
floor and for the first time realised that his own best clothes, 
animated by a living body, occupied a place in the room, 

‘It was a dhrame,’ he murmured, smiling vacantly. ‘Sure there 
I am, sittin’ quiet in me own house.’ 

His eyes wandered to the placards again and his brow puckered 
in bewilderment. 

‘This is me, sure, not you,’ said Johnnie. ‘I kem to make a 
call an’ got dhrowned and Statia gev me dhry clothes, God bless 
her !’ 

Mike got on to his feet and pointed to the floor, 

‘Do ye se thim?’ he asked. ‘I’m bruk.’ 

‘Goan!’ said Johnnie. ‘Ye’ll buy it back some day. Live 
quiet an’ don’t be so free wid yer money. I’ve news for ye, 
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too, Mike Dalton. LEustatia,’ he pronounced each syllable very 
carefully, ‘is goin’ to marry me—av coorse wid her father’s con- 
sint.’ 

She was about to speak, but Johnnie slipped his hand over 
her lips. 

‘What do ye say, Mike?’ 

‘°Tis well for her,’ said Dalton, ‘I’m bruk.’ 

Eustatia’s arm crept round Johnnie’s shoulder and her warm 
fingers touched his neck. 

‘Is anny av thim placards posted?’ Johnnie asked, gaining 
inspiration as he went on. 

‘ They'll be up to-morrer.’ 

‘How much do ye want to save the place?’ 

‘Two hunderd pound.’ 

It was a large sum to Johnnie, but he only blinked and plunged 
ahead. 

‘Thin the placards won’t go up. [I'll lind ye the two 
hunderd, an’ sure that’s a small price to pay for marryin’ into a 
good family !’ 

‘Johnnie Ryan, do ye mane it?’ cried Dalton, sobered for 
the moment. 

*I do, God help me!’ 

Mike dropped back into his chair and covered his face. Statia, 
all reserve abandoned, threw her arms about Johnnie’s neck and 
wept upon the silk waistcoat. It was the finest moment of 
Johnnie’s life. 

‘ Bedad,’ he said, ‘I'll get a shute av clothes like this, an’ some 
some day I’ll learn to be a gintleman !’ 
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XII. 


Plover in a Gale—Peat Drains—Success at the Agricultural Show—A Clever 
Collie—A Snipey Field—Church at Coll—Superiority of Scotch Preachers 
Intelligence of their Congregations—The Lead Mine—The Benhogh Stone— 
Hangman’s Hill—The Bradenham Chains—Crofters and Population—A 
Desolate Scene—‘ Coll for my Money ’—Drought at Upp Hall—The Water 
Question in Hertfordshire—True Tale of a Dowser—Large Fields and Steam 
Ploughs—Good Stacking—Advantages of the London Market-——Hertfordshire 
Rents— Method of Well-Sinking—Manufacture of a Trout Stream— Memories 

Ditchingham and Drought—State of Crops and Stock—First Thrashings 
A Misguided Pheasant—Ploughing in the Drought—The Tale of a Farmer— 
Earlham Hall and Elizabeth Fry—Tuberculosis and Tuberculin—Necessity of 
Dairy Inspection—Pigeons on the Lawn—The Lesson of Decay—Onur Fear of 
the Dark—A Crazy Heifer—The Hatred of Hospitals--A Broken Link—Sale 
of Two Redpolls—Messrs, Gorton and Darwin—Autumn on the Norfolk Coast 
—A Well-managed Shooting—A Tale of a ‘Gallery’—Beet Lifting and 
Haling—Largesse—Fall of Wages—Grand Juries—A Difference of Opinion 
The Eternal Round of Nature—Critics on Galvanised Iron—-Kohl-rabi versus 
Swedes—War and the Strength of the Empire—Valuation Day—The Woes 
of Six Stops —Sudden Fall of Elm Boughs—A Change of Farm Policy. 


S" PTEMBER 20,—Yesterday we were shooting at Arinagaur 

and Gallanach. The day was beautiful, but rain with a high 
wind came on as we turned homewards. It was strange, in the 
gathering gloom, to see the plover borne past us on the gale, utter- 
ing their plaintive cry, and, ncw white, now black as the breeze 
tossed them, looking for all the world like great wind-swept 
aspen leaves. I do not know the reason, but beneath that wet and 
sodden sky they seem to add a wild touch to the landscape, and 
to accentuate its loneliness. As we passed Arinagaur, I admired 
the dressed granite of which a chapel there is built, but Lees told 
me that this granite is very pervious to damp, which, unless they 
are cemented on the outside, will work through walls of it 
eighteen inches or more thick. In the cultivated lands I came 
across a new peat drain. These drains are cut several feet deep, 
and about a foot from the bottom a ledge is left in the turf upon 
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either sideofthem. On this ledge, which supports them, are laid 
other turves, and thus a square channel is formed beneath down 
which the water percolates. If properly made these drains will 
last for many years. 

To-day is dreadfully wet and windy, but in the afternoon it 
held up, and we managed to get out fora walk with our guns, but 
only shot a curlew and a rock-pigeon or two, which fell into 
crevices where we could not even look forthem. To-day, also, I 
received a telegram announcing that we had taken a good many 
prizes, seven or eight in all, at the Mutford and Lothingland 
District Agricultural Show, which this year is held at Bungay. 
First and second for cows, first for fat beasts, a first and a highly 
commended for butter, and so forth. It is very satisfactory, and 
I wired back to congratulate Hood. Here the telegraph, or 
rather the telephone, runs straight into the dining-room of the 
Castle. Nothing ever brought the marvellous nature of this 
invention more home to me than to despatch a message to Ditching- 
ham, five hundred miles away, and an hour or so later to hear a 
ting ting at the bell and rise to listen tothe answer. I think that 
the telephone, there by the lonely waters of Breachacha Bay, 
would have amazed Dr. Johnson even more than the ‘sleeper.’ 
How interesting it would be if, by any miracle, we could hear his 
reflections on the subject. 

September 25, Sunday.—We have been shooting every day 
this week since the 20th. On Wednesday, the 21st, we killed about 
ten brace of partridges on the bents, lunching near to the farm- 
house at Crossapol. Quite close to this house is a graveyard, 
which, after the curious fashion of Scotch burial-places, runs down 
to the rocks upon the sea-border. About this graveyard my host 
had a tale to tell, which will be interesting to the lover of collie 
dogs. Once, some years ago, he was living in the farmhouse at 
Crossapol while some repairs were going on at the Castle, and was 
greatly pleased by the daily visits of a most delightful collie that, 
from pure and flattering attention, came all the way across the 
island to see him at the farm. One fine morning, however, some- 
body chanced to walk into the neighbouring graveyard where 
there had been a recent interment. The rest of the story may be 
guessed, but that clever doggie was knowing enough to fill in his 
excavations, and re-open them when necessary. ‘The soil is sandy 
and they do not bury deep at Crossapol. 

Our best day’s shooting this week was on the 22nd, at Cliad and 


Grissapol (not Crossapol), when we killed thirteen couple of 
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snipe, one partridge, and two and a half couple of grouse. The 
last, however, were wild and hard to come by. Lees tells me that 
they are increasing on the island, which is very good news. I 
think that on that day I must have seen two hundred snipe in a 
single boggy turnip field, but for the most part they rose in wisps 
and out of shot. I remember that I had five down at once, which 
is not a common occurrence now-a-days. 

To-day we walked to service at the Presbyterian church at 
Clabac. People who grumble because they have to go half a 
mile to find a church door would scarcely praise the spiritual 
facilities of Coll, for from the Castle to Clabac is a good five miles, 
or an hour and a half’s steady walking. The kirk, which belongs 
to the Established Church of Scotland, is joined on to the manse 
and is a very plain building, whitewashed and shedlike in appear- 
ance. At the end of it, clad in a black silk gown, sat the minister, 
the Rev. D. Macechern, in a high pulpit, and beneath him were 
gathered a congregation of about twenty people. The service con- 
sisted of hymns, extempore prayers, two lessons, and along, but on 
the whole very good and well-reasoned, sermon. The psalms were 
sung froma metrical paraphrase, but why, instead of hacking them 
into rhyming couplets, the Bible or our beautiful Prayer Book 
version of these unequalled poems is not considered good enough to 
be used in Scotland has always been a mystery tome. Another 
curious thing is the strange superiority of the ordinary Scotch 
over the ordinary English preacher. At one time or another I 
have attended various Scotch churches, and never yet did I hear 
a bad sermon ; indeed, one or two of those addresses struck me as 
mastérly. I doubt whether the haphazard visitor to English 
village churches would be able to say as much. It is obvious, too, 
that the general intelligence of the average country churchgoers 
in Scotland must be much higher than that of the corresponding 
class in England. I am convinced that few members of an 
agricultural congregation in the Eastern Counties would follow 
the closely reasoned and often recondite arguments of the preacher 
with as much zest and understanding as do his hearers in the 
most out-of-the-world parts of Scotland. 

Boswell talks of a lead mine in Coll, which must have been 
somewhere in this direction, and which he actually visited with 
Dr, Johnson, although now all knowledge of it seems to have been 
lost. After church I asked the minister if he knew anything of 
such amine. He said, No, but that he had some curious stones 
in his garden. I went to look at them, and among them found a 
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lump of what appeared to be lead ore. It had been picked up 
on the sea-beach below the manse, which suggests that the vein 
cannot be far off. That afternoon on our homeward way, while 
walking down a hillside, I noticed a curious looking boulder, 
which, on examination, seemed to be permeated with lead, and so 
rotten that by the help of another stone I was able to break 
specimens off it. It looks therefore as though lead exists some- 
where in the neighbourhood, though whether in workable quantity 
or not only an expert can tell.' 

Having drunk some water at the manse spring we started to 
walk up Benhogh in order to visit the great stone which lies upon 
the top of it. This stone Boswell saw also, but not Dr. Johnson, 
who was too heavy to climb the hill. Boswell states that the stone 
did not repay his examination, but, so far as I can gather, neither 
he nor the Doctor took the slightest interest in the curiosities and 
the beauties of nature. Evidently they thought ‘that the 
proper study of mankind is man,’ and such things as scenery, or 
even the remains of past ages, they did not consider worthy of 
notice. Unlike Mr. Boswell, I found that the rock repaid my 
trouble exceedingly well. It is a very curious object, weighing, I 
suppose, some twenty or thirty tons, and supported by three small 
stones of about the size of a horse’s head. Its position where it 
appears to-day may be explained in several different ways. For 
instance, it might have rolled from the top ofa hill which isa 
little above it, and poised itself exactly upon these three stones. 
This, however, is very unlikely, for if it had once started rolling 
obstacles of that size would not have stayed its course. Or scores 
of thousands of years ago it might have been borne hither in the 
ice, and when the glacial period passed away have been deposited 
upon its present supports. But neither do I put faith in this solu- 
tion, for it is not a foreign rock, and I think that in the course of 
eons these three small stones would have crumbled away beneath the 
weight of the boulder and the wearing of the weather. They are 
large enough and stout enough to bear the rock for a period, say 
two or three thousand years, but not for all those infinite ages. 
The third suggestion, which I believe to be correct, is that it was 
set where it is by the hand of man; indeed, is not the legend, 
quoted of Boswell, as to its having been thrown there by a giant 
corroborative of this theory ? 


' T hear that analysis of the specimens dves not confirm these hopes. Prob- 
ably, like myself, Boswell and the people of his day were deceived by some 
mineral closely resembling lead in weight and appearance. 
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Doubtless the rock, which is of the same character as the sur- 
rounding formation, lay from the beginning where it is to-day, 
and by the aid of levers the primeval population of the island 
lifted it on to its supports. Could they have done so, doubtless they 
would have wished to set it upon the very top of the hill a hundred 
yards or so away, but to roll it thither proved beyond their strength, 
so, as it was eminently suitable to their purpose, they placed it 
where it stands. Within about sixty yards of it is another smaller 
boulder also set upon three stones, and at a distance a third 
boulder likewise standing upon three stones—coincidences that can 
scarcely be accidental. Further, I observed that on all the highest 
points of the surrounding hills, where they could be most readily 
seen from the lowland, are other boulders of like character, though 
whether or no they stand upon three stones I cannot say, for I 
have never visited them. Lastly, I have seen a photograph of a 
similar rock which is to be found somewhere on the mainland, and 
is also arranged upon three stones. Why they were placed thus 
nobody can say with any certainty, but my own belief is that they 
formed the altars of Druids or Sun-worshippers, whereon the priests 
may have offered human sacrifices or stood to celebrate their rites. 

While I am talking of the antiquities of Coll, I may mention 
that when laying a golf green my host discovered four skeletons 
buried beneath the turf. On investigation it was found that the 
ancient name of the site was Croc-na-Crochadh or Hangman’s Hill. 
Until the year 1745 the Lairds of Coll had power of life and death 
over its inhabitants, and without doubt these bones belonged to 
the victims of their justice or their vengeance. 

In company with a brother, I once made a similar discovery. 
At Bradenham in this county is a furze-covered heath known as 
the Gibbet Common, and in the centre of it the spot where stood 
a gallows. Digging in the soil with our spuds, we came upon 
the ancient irons, and the hook nearly worn through to which 
they hung. In the horrid cage which enclosed the head we found 
moreover a portion of the skull of the murderer who, so says tra- 
dition, broke his wife’s neck by throwing her down stairs. In his 
curious work, ‘Hanging in Chains,’ wherein these irons are described, 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., states that there exists a legend in 
the neighbourhood that this man was hung up alive and watched 
until he died. I can prove, however, that this is not the case, for 
on the skull the mark of the searing of a hot iron could be seen 
distinctly, showing that the smith had set them there after death. 
Even during the last century hot irons would not have been 
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welded on to a living man. I recollect that Miss Mason, of 
Necton Hall, an old friend of my family for several generations, 
whom I can very well remember, and who died at the age of 
ninety, used to tell a story of how, when she was young, she drove 
across the Gibbet Common while these bones were still swinging in 
their cage, and noticed that a robin or a starling, I forget which, 
had built its. nest among the vertebra. Some folk from Shipdham, 
it is said, came and took the young birds from their grizzly brooding- 
place. Another tale which I have heard in the village is that some 
relations of the deceased, who lived upon the borders of the 
Common, were so disturbed by the constant creaking of the chains 
on windy nights that at last they cut the cage down and buried 
it. Ifso, to judge from the worn condition of the gallows hook, 
they must have borne with the noise for many years. These 
remains of a barbarous age are now in the Norwich Museum. 
From where we sat eating our frugal luncheon by the huge 
boulder that did not interest Mr. Boswell, the view of Coll is very 
striking and to all appearance arid. Beneath us lay thou- 
sands of masses of ice-rounded gneiss spotting the plains and hills 
in every direction, while beyond stretched the blue sea, and rising 
from it here and there, dimly outlined in the mist, the fantastic 
shapes of other islands. Also there are many ruins of stone 
houses which once were occupied by crofters. The most of these 
crofter folk were got rid of in the year of the great famine, or 
afterwards ; indeed, it is said that the Laird of that generation half 
ruined himself by the cost of shipping them away to America. 
In those days the population had increased beyond the capacity 
of the land to support it, and life was hard indeed ; old folk who can 
remember something of them say that many a time have they been 
driven to seek their food among the mussels and limpets of the sea- 
shore. But all this is part of the Crofter Question, which is too large 
and intricate a subject for me to attempt to discuss in the pages of 
this journal, even had I the necessary knowledge of its details. The 
gist of it seems to be, at any rate in the Highlands, and I have 
observed the same thing among the natives of South Africa, that 
the population has a tendency to increase to the extreme limit of 
the productive or feeding power of the land in good seasons, that 
is, if wars and epidemics are absent. Then come famines from 
failure of crops, or other distresses, and at once the problem pre- 
sents itself in an acute form, and with it arise the inevitable 
quarrels between the owners and the occupiers of the land. 
September 27.—Yesterday was our last day’s shooting. In 
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looking for partridge on the Crissapol bents we came upon a spot 
so remarkable that it deserves mention. There, in the heart of 
the bents, with a ridge between it and the sea, lay a circular plain 
buried in white sand, which gave to it an appearance that can only 
be called weird. Indeed, were I an artist wishing to depict the 
site of the city from which Lot fled, I should find inspiration in 
that plain. Also here there was, if not a city, at least a dwelling- 
place of men, for the remains of houses are to be seen buried in 
the blowing sand, and, what is more curious still, the outlines of 
round huts. Who built these huts or to what age they belong 
nobody seems to know. 

This morning we bid farewell to our host and departed south. 
But it is not always easy to get out of Coll, and in the grey dark 
of a winter morning many and anxious are the inquiries as to the 
strength and direction of the wind. 

‘I doubt ye'll no win to her. It’s blawin’ hard from the sou’- 
east,’ said the old butler, ‘her’ being, of course, the steamer 
which should be off Ardnagour about eight o’clock. However, we 
breakfasted and started. When we arrived at the harbour there 
were no signs of the Fingal, but presently came the ominous in- 
telligence that she had been unable to communicate with Tiree, 
the island beyond us. Now we began to think that it would be 
our fate to stop on Coll for longer than we were expected. There 
are terrible tales of the adventures of visitors attempting to quit 
Coll. One gentleman, who had urgent reasons for reaching the 
mainland, is said to have driven to that harbour three times 
a week for a fortnight, only on each occasion to see the 
steamer go hooting past. It is told, indeed, that people have 
been detained for six weeks, but this was in the old days of the 
sailing packet, when there was no possibility of communicating 
with other shores even by telegraph. As the boatmen, however, 
were of opinion that the steamer would put in, we followed the 
mails and luggage into a large flat-bottomed boat and were rowed 
away across the harbour to the shelter of some rocks upon the 
further side, where we lay for three quarters of an hour or more, 
until, to our relief, we heard the Fingal’s siren going beyond the 
point, and knew that thereby she was warning us to be ready. 

Presently in she came and dropped anchor, and we started 
towards her, pitching and tossing across the stormy water. It 
requires a good deal of skill to bring a boat alongside without 
accident in such heavy weather, and when he jumps for the vessel 
as she rolls towards him the passenger needs agility and decision. 
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However, we all got aboard without mishap, and steamed to Oban 
in pouring rain. 

And so good-bye to the Hebrides and holidays. ‘Coll for my 
money, said Dr. Johnson—before he had been there, and after 
experience I heartily endorse the remark. It is a delightful spot, 
and, tosay nothing of much kindness, he who sojourns there meets 
Nature face to face. 

September 29.—Yesterday I arrived at Upp Hall in Hertford- 
shire, and to-day I walked with my host, Mr. Charles Longman, 
to inspect a neighbouring farm. Leaving Oban in pouring rain, 
I find the home counties absolutely dried up with drought. The 
swede crop is blue with blight, few of the bulbs being larger than 
apples, a strange contrast indeed to the magnificent roots which I 
sawin Coll. The mangolds also are going back, and the land is so 
hard that no plough can work it. As we passed, two horses were 
dragging a harrow over a ploughed fallow, and I could see that 
they simply spent their strength in turning the lumps of soil 
without breaking up one of them. It is not, however, the lack 
of rain only that has caused this severe water famine in Hertford- 
shire, for, as Sir John Evans has pointed out in various letters to 
the 7imes, the London Companies are responsible for a great deal 
of it. Iam told that by means of deep wells and in other ways 
they are literally draining the district, and if the present state of 
things is allowed to go on there is great risk that within a number 
of years, which can be reckoned, Hertfordshire will only have 
enough water for the barest necessities. Some people say, indeed, 
that it must become a desert. At least this is certain, that streams 
which used to run, run no longer, that ponds are drying up, and 
that wells in which was plenty of water are now dry and must be 
either deepened or abandoned. Indeed, the process is going on 
at the back of this house, where, as the water suddenly showed 
symptoms of giving out, it has been found necessary to sink the 
bore another eighty or a hundred feet. 

Undoubtedly the inhabitants of this part of Hertfordshire are 
becoming seriously alarmed as day by day they see the water upon 
which they depend being pumped away to London, but whether 
they will succeed in persuading Parliament to listen to their 
grievances is a matter about which I can express no opinion. 
Unfortunately, whenever one set of experts declare that a public 
catastrophe of the sort is owing to certain causes, another set of 
experts arise who explain in the largest possible print that the 
first set are donkeys if not lunatics. Of this state of affairs the 
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central authority, which does not want to be bothered, not un- 
naturally hastens to avail itself. ‘If you gentlemen can’t agree,’ 
it says, ‘ you can hardly expect me to interfere,’ and so the thing 
goes on till something happens, which, in the case of the Hertford- 
shire water supply, will not, I understand, be for very long. 

From time to time there is much controversy in the press and 
elsewhere as to the genuineness of the claims of the Dowsers, who 
assert that they are able to discover the whereabouts of water by 
means of a divining rod, that is a twig which they hold in the hand. 
This twig, under the influence of their magnetic power, is alleged 
to bend whenever they pass over a spot where a spring lies hid. 
The experiment was tried here at Upp Hall in 1894 in the pre- 
sence of witnesses and with the following results. A noted dowser 
was retained and dowsed about the house. In the moat garden 
the twig tilted upwards so violently that it broke, indicating, so 
said the prophet, that a very strong spring existed near to the sur- 
face. On the faith of his guarantee a well was sunk, but, when 
if had reached a depth of sixty feet, as no spring either strong or 
weak was met with, the pit was filled in again. This authenticated 
story is instructive aud suggests that the magical powers of dowser's 
are not beyond question. 

Compared with those to which we are accustomed in Norfolk, 
the fields here are enormous, measuring from twenty up to a 
hundred acres in extent. As a consequence, steam ploughs, that 
are practically useless on much of our Norfolk and Suffolk land 
because of the great amount of room which they occupy at the 
sides of the fields and their inability to deal with angles and corners, 
can in this district be used to extraordinary advantage. Just now, 
when the land is too hard for horses to be able to break it, these 
cultivators are in great demand. A pair of them were at work on 
one of the fields of this farm, and, seated on the drag, I made the 
journey from one steamer to the other, a distance of several 

hundred yards, It cannot be recommended as a luxurious method 
of locomotion, especially when the wire rope slips on the drum 
and the cultivator goes forward with a sudden plunge, but it is 
extraordinary to see the great hooks, dragged by a strength equiva- 
lent to that of fourteen horses, tearing up the iron soil to a depth 
of seven inches, The drag in use to-day is made on the same 
principle as our ordinary three-horse cultivator, but in addition to 
this the engines work a plough, or rather a bit of machinery to the 
frame of which are attached five ploughshares arranged side by side, 
but each one a little in front of the last. However, the land is too 
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hard even for these giant ploughs, for in the next field lies the 
instrument broken in the attempt to use it. I understand that 
under favourable conditions a pair of these steamers can deal with 
as much as twenty acres of land a day, working it first from end to 
end and then across, at a cost of about ten shillings per acre culti- 
vated. 

In this district the stacks are infinitely better built than those 
in my neighbourhood, being constructed much broader in the base 
and lower, which gives them a superior appearance and more stabi- 
lity. Ido not know, however, whether this plan of erecting very 
thick stacks answers well when the corn is carried in a damp season, 
as the air can hardly penetrate so far to dry it. 

The farming in this district is chiefly of cereal crops, but I 
imagine that agriculturists here owe such prosperity as they 
possess to the nearness of the London market. Many of them 
keep large herds of cows and send up the milk by train, also they 
supply hay and straw in great quantities to the liverymen, buying 
back manure from the London stables to fertilize the land. Some 
of these farmers have migrated from Cornwall, where rent is very 
high—as much as three or four pounds the acre, I am told—to this 
district, which, being for the most part heavy cornland, commands 
only from fifteen shillings to a pound an acre. I understand that 
at these prices energetic men are doing well. 

September 30.—To-day is cold and drizzly but there is no real 
rain. The method adopted to deepen the well here is one of great 
ingenuity. At the bottom of the pit, eighty or ninety feet down, 
stands a man, while at the top are several other men with a wind- 
lass. The deepening instrument is a steel chisel or cutter weigh- 
ing about thirty pounds. The windlass is wound up for a certain 
distance lifting the chisel. Then the rope is let run and down it 
falls, cutting its way into the chalk and smashing any flints with 
which it may come in contact. When it has loosened the sub- 
stances to a certain depth it is withdrawn, and a valved tube is 
dropped down in its place which retains the chalk sludge that 
flows into it by a simple but effective action of the valve. Then 
the tube is hauled to the surface and emptied of its contents, and 
the process recommences. When a spring of water is struck 
strong enough to fill the narrow bore thus drilled through the 
chalk and keep it full in spite of any reasonable amount of pump- 
ing, a pipe will be thrust down the bore to a convenient depth and 
connected with the pump. As the London Companies lower the 
level of the water in the water-bearing strata, the process described 
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above can of course be repeated till a depth is reached at whicli it 
} becomes impossible to work the tools. 

This afternoon I went with a friend, who is the honorary secre- 
tary of a newly formed Angling Club, to inspect a trout stream in 
this neighbourhood which has recently been stocked with fish. 

Never before did I understand how arduous and expensive is the 
1 task of turning a coarse fish river intoatrout river. First the coarse 
fish, and especially the pike, must be captured, which, as the use 
i of dynamite is illegal, is in itself no easy task. I forget the num- 
1 ber of pike which have already been removed from these few miles 
| of water, but it is not small. After the most of the pike are ex- 
i tracted—for it takes years to be rid of them altogether—the bed 
| of the stream must be cleaned. Then comes its re-stocking with 

thousands of young trout bought at a hatchery, the making of 
suitable spawning beds by the carting of gravel into the water, or 
the stirring up and washing of such stone as already exists there, 
the sowing of water-weeds suitable to the collection of food such 
as trout love, and so forth. All these things are necessary if trout- 
fishing is to be enjoyed in such a stream, yet so much preparation 
gives a certain artificiality to the final result. 

I am not a great fisherman, for the chance of much of that 
delightful sport has not come my way, but while my friend and 
the water-bailiff are discussing the advisability of the destruction of 
three herons that haunt the stream (poor herons!), my mind 
wanders back to certain experiences in Iceland, when, towards mid- 
i night, the light turned ghastly blue and for a while was so pale upon 
i the foaming river’s face that it became difficult to see the fly dancing 
i in the eddy of the fosse. Hark! the sound of whistling wings, and 
there above a pair of wild duck travel like arrows from the sea. The 
water, too, roars in the cataract and murmurs against the stones, 
and now and again comes a splash as a salmon or a sea-trout 
springs into the air and falls again to the river. But there is no 
other sound, no sound of man at least, and no sign of him either, 
for the little stead is more than a mile away. Only the tremendous 
outline of the great mountains and the sweep of the flowery mead 
beneath, only the eternal rush of the river and the whisper of the 
wind, and, brooding about all, that blue and spiritual light, a light 
in which ghosts might walk their world again. 

October 4.—On my return to Ditchingham I find that the fierce 
drought still prevails, although the country here is not quite so 
much burnt up as is the case in Hertfordshire. The pastures are 
perfectly brown, almost as brown as the African veldt in winter ; 
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indeed, if these seasons are to go on I believe that it would pay to 
sow with our mixtures a proportion of seed taken from the deep 
rooted grasses which grow in the colder parts of the South African 
High Veldt. The stock I find looking well, but although they 
are liberally supplied with cotton cake, the cows, or rather their 
milk supplies, are shrinking sadly in this bitter drought. 

Since harvest about 250 loads of manure have been carted 
from the yards direct to the various fields where they are to be 
spread, and sundry dykes on the marshland have been cleaned. 
Also a little thrashing has been done both here and at Bedingham, 
and we have sold some barley at sixteen shillings and fifteen 
shillings the coomb, according to the quality. A neighbouring 
farmer, whose land marches on my own, as I hear, realized eighteen 
shillings a coomb for some barley which he thrashed upon the 
field, but I am told that his crop, although the sample was good, 
ran out only at the miserable total of four coombs an acre. This 
year there is a great deal of straw, but so far the cast does not 
seem to be heavy. The men with the thrashing engine complain 
much, as they are paid per the score coomb actually realized, and 
it takes them a long while to get this great bulk of straw through 
the machine. 

Store cattle have dropped heavily in price, and I am glad that 
we bought none before harvest, as it is evident, owing to the 
wonderful variations of the British climate, that we shall be short 
both of feed and roots. The Bedingham ox, Royal Duke, which 
I have been cherishing all this year, is now in a box at the All 
Hallows farm. It is curious that he should have taken the first 
prize at the North Suffolk Association Show, as he is a nervous 
beast and, after being moved here several days previous to the 
competition, was so upset by the change and the heat that he 
refused to take his food. 

As might be expected in such a season the mustard which I 
drilled on to the pease stubbles, No. 37 All Hallows and No. 43 
Baker’s, appears to be an almost total failure owing tothe drought, 
although, being a stubborn crop, it may still pick up should we 
get rain within a reasonable time. Somewhat to my surprise, 
however, for it is a water-loving plant, the little piece of maize 
which was sown on No. 21, where the vetches were fed off by 
sheep, is throwing up a welcome breadth of green stuff. The 
vetches, which were harvested off the remainder of the same field, 
have been thrashed, but there seems to be no market for them 
this year. 
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October 5.—To-day we are ploughing on the bean stubble, 
No. 26, for wheat, and on Baker’s, No. 42, for vetches, but with 
the soil in its present condition it is dreadfully hard work for the 
horses. This afternoon I went to Bedingham and found Moore 
likewise ploughing for wheat upon the bean stubble, No. 14. 
Here the cattle look well ; also the beet and the kohl-rabi, a most 
valuable crop in sucha season, have stood the drought better than 
was to be expected. Young Moore and the new man, Whitrup, 
are engaged in cleaning the brushwood rubbish from the sides of 
the dykes before they fill up with water, gathering it into heaps 
for the burning. The young things with the colts are feeding on 
the wheat stubbles, where they manage to fill themselves with the 
green weeds, and the many ears of corn which seem to have 
escaped the attention of the gleaners. But perhaps none have 
been here, for now-a-days I do not think that in these parts many 
people take the trouble to glean ; I suppose corn is so cheap that 
the results are no longer worth the time expended. 

The shed is not yet up over the cattle-yard, but the posts have 
been got into position to carry the roof. 

October 6.—To-day is dull, but there is no break in the 
drought. Buck, whom I found hedge-clipping, tells me that it is 
about thirty-two years since there was such an autumn ‘dry’ as 
that which prevails at present. In the season which he speaks 
of, however, a good rain fell in the middle of harvest, for he 
remembers that it started the potatoes into a second growth. 
After that rain the dry was so sharp that very few farmers 
succeeded in getting in their wheat before the following spring. 

These are the results of the thrashing up to the present. 
From the three-and-a-half acre, Church Close field, No. 33, and 
two acres of the Milestone field, No, 25, fifty-one coombs of 
barley, or about nine coombs to the acre, of which forty-eight 
coombs were sold at sixteen and sixpence per coomb. 

From the Glebeland five acre, No 40, forty-four coombs of 
oats, which we shall consume at home—not a bad return from this 
sealdy soil. 

From about two acres of the Home Farm field, No. 26, twenty 
coomb; of beans for seed and use, and from a little piece of No. 
25, about twelve coombs of wheat for seed. 

From six acres of the Vinery field, No. 41 on Baker’s, forty- 
four coombs of barley. This is a poor return, but the barleys seem 
to have suffered from the wet and cold at the beginning of the 
year, and to have died too quickly owing to the summer drought, 
with the result that a good many of the kernels are shrivelled, 
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At Bedingham we have thrashed thirty-five coombs of barley 
off seven acres of land—only five coombs an acre, of which thirty- 
four coombs sold at fifteen shillings a coomb. From three acres 
of No. 13 we obtained thirty coombs of oats for home use, and 
from a little surplus stack saved from something over an acre of 
land, about fifteen coombs of wheat. 

Until all the corns have been thrashed and sold, however, it is 
difficult to estimate the exact results. 

October 11.—A friend whom I met out shooting last Saturday 
told me that, since the beginning of this month, a hen pheasant 
has been found in the vicarage garden of his parish sitting upon 
six eggs. This seems a curious mistake for a bird to make, but 
I suppose that it is due to the extraordinary warmth of the season. 

A big D for drought might be written across my diary. I can 
scarcely bear to go to look at the root-fields, it is so pitiful to see 
the bulbs shrivelling up to nothing, and the sere leaves falling 
from them to the ground. A writer in the local paper estimates 
that owing to the scarcity of feed in Norfolk alone 20,000 fewer 
cattle will be fatted this year than last. Also all store animals 
are falling rapidly in price, and those who held their lambs are 
beginning to regret it. 

We are still ploughing, or trying to, but the operation affords 
a curious sight. The horses pant and sweat, the man struggles 
over the rough clods, and as the plough bumps and jumps 
through the iron soil, a cloud of fine dust rises from the share. 

To-day I was talking to one of my men as he dressed the 
barley in Baker’s barn, and he tells me that for twenty years of 
his life he was a farmer and his own master. When he began 
farming with some capital that he had saved, and, I think, 
inherited, he says that he paid 4/. the acre for his land. Even 
at this rent he did so well that he was able to put by enough to 
enable him to hire a larger farm. On this second farm he was 
still successful, and in course of time he took a third and yet 
larger farm at a low rent, but with the land in bad order. Then 
came the disastrous seasons and the floods, and, to make matters 
worse, he had a run of dreadful luck with his cattle. In short, 
everything went against him, and after twenty years of work all 

his savings and capital were lost and he was forced to return to the 
land again as a labourer. There is nothing sensational about it, 
but the story strikes me as very sad, though of a sufficiently com- 
mon order, It is wonderful how my friend manages to remain of so 
cheerful a disposition under the weight of such a disappointment 
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in life, but I suppose that the back is fitted to the burden. Such 
men ought to have an Old Age Pension to look forward to, but, as 
it is, unless they have been able to save, we know what they must 
expect. 

October 12.—Some rain at last! It fell last night, and thank- 
ful we are to see it. To-day I went to lunch at Earlham Hall 
near Norwich. Although it is by no means large, to my mind 
this is in its way one of the most beautiful houses that I have 
seen in Norfolk. Its aspect from the road is disappointing, for 
one of the Quaker Gurneys whitewashed it, but on the garden 
side the brick is left. The house is Jacobean, and still belongs 
to the Bacon family, but, oddly enough, it has been rented by 
successive generations of the Gurneys for about a hundred and 
ten years. One of the charms of the place is the river that runs 
below the lawns, with a heronry upon its bank. But the house 
itself, as readers of The Gurneys of Earlham will know, is stored 
with memories. Here the sainted Elizabeth Fry, whose portrait 
hangs upon the walls, spent her youth. She died in 1845, but 
her memory will live on for many a generation as one of the half- 
angelic beings who, in pursuit of their mission of charity and love, 
did not shrink even from plunging into such an inferno as was 
Newgate at the beginning of this century. 

It is impossible to look at that old hall and the broad stairway 
of Earlham without imagining them peopled by Elizabeth and all 
her kin, whose young voices used to echo there. There is 
something terribly pathetic about these ancient houses. 

October 14.—This afternoon we have been drilling rye, some 
by itself, and some mixed with vetches, in that portion of field, 
No. 42 on Baker’s, which was under oats. This is a new crop to 
us, but we are growing it now to furnish early sheep feed. The 
land, which has not been manured, although it is very dry, seems 
to be in nice order now that the roller and harrow have been 
over it. 

The papers are constantly talking of tuberculosis in cows, and 
the tuberculin test. Till within the last year or so I do not ever 
remember hearing of the one or the other; but science is always 
revealing fresh horrors to our sight, and I have little doubt but 
that the experts speak truth when they say that a great deal of 
consumption is caused by tuberculous milk. For aught I know, 
one consumes it daily in one’s tea, and my best red-polls may be 
afflicted with this abominable disease. But how are we to find 
out? It is very well to talk of tuberculin, but nine people out 
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of ten have not the faintest idea what tuberculin is, and I 
imagine that even nine veterinaries out of ten would look a little 
vacant if suddenly asked to apply the tuberculin test to a herd of 
cows. If these scientific operations are to be carried out, there 
ought to be in every county Government laboratories to which 
farmers could apply for instruction and assistance. Moreover, 
there ought to be Government inspectors to see that they did 
apply, and to assess damages when it became necessary to destroy 
affected animals. It is useless to leave it to the farmers them- 
selves to take the initiative, as not one in twenty would ever 
bother his head about the matter—indeed, I doubt whether some 
would stir if a scientific friend were to prove to them that their 
cattle were a walking mass of tuberculosis. I believe that there 
exist inspectors of dairies, though I never saw or heard of one of 
them inspecting my dairy, and I doubt whether the duty is half 
as efficiently or strictly performed as it ought to be. I know that 
when I took over this farm I found that into the pond from which 
the cows drank was led the entire sewage of a yard. I daresay 
that any inspector who took an interest in his work could make 
even worse discoveries in the eastern counties. 

October 16.—Last night it was wet, and this morning very 
wet. The rain has come at last, and with it the autumn, for the 
beeches have turned suddenly sere, and the wood-pigeons begin 
to haunt the lawn, though not in anything like the numbers in 
which I have sometimes seen them. Generally they appear at 
the dinner hour, or on Sunday, when there are no gardeners about. 
First one flies down from the trees and begins to hunt for beech- 
mast among the fallen leaves; then comes another and another, 
until the whole lawn is dotted with their beautiful blue shapes ; 
indeed, I have counted up to a hundred of them at one time. 
They do not mind the house, for they will strut about quite close 
to the windows, but their sentinels are set upon the surround- 
ing trees, and the moment that a human being appears, off they 
fly with a mighty clapping of wings. 

It is a dreary day—a day on which the mind takes the colour 
of the sky and dwells, not on successes but on failures, not on 
hopes of happiness but on recollections of sorrow. The lesson 
that is hid inithe turmoil of the winds, the lashing of the rain, 
the falling leaves, the dying flowers, and the heavy ashen sky 
brooding over all, becomes painfully and persistently obvious. 
‘Summer has gone, the raving wind seems to say—‘ your 
summer. You have seen your best days, you are wearing out 
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with work and worry ; and—do you hear ?—you are not like these, 
there is no earthly spring to come for you.’ 

‘Do not frighten the poor passing creatures,’ answers the 
beating rain. ‘I knew their likes a thousand generations gone, 
but they were wrapped in skins and lived in a hole on the hillside 
yonder, not in a brick box, and I know the end of them all, for I fall 
upon their graves and wash their bones. Winter is before them 
—beautiful, white, silent winter.’ 

Well, better perhaps the snow’s peace and the bonds of the 
death-frost than this autumn rage of confusion and decay. 

With what terror must our savage forefathers have looked 
forward to the coming of winter, with its cold, its dreadful dark- 
ness, its loneliness, its prowling enemies and ravening beasts? 
What must it have been even in the Middle Ages, and right down 
to the last century, when fireplaces in the houses were very few, 
and scant tallow dips the only means of illumination; when the 
roads were such that it took four strong farm-horses to drag a 
coach along them ; when there was no fresh meat or food, and cut- 
throat footpads lurked in the neighbouring thicket? To this day 
our highly civilised race has not got over its dread of winter and 
the gloom with which it is associated. Even among grown men 
there are few of whom the horror of the dark does not take hold 
from time to time, or even of the night when it is not dark. Not 
long ago I asked a friend, whose name would be known to every 
reader of this book, and whom one would certainly not associate 
with such fears, whether he ever felt afraid of being alone at 
night. He confessed to me that he did—that occasionally, when 
he sat working late, a panic would seize him, causing him to turn 
out the lights and slip away straight to bed. I believe that his 
experience is not by any means exceptional. We come of a 
Northern stock, and as all students of the Sagas, that magnificent 
but neglected literature, will know, to our Norse ancestors the 
dark of the long winter was a dreadful thing, peopled with male- 
volent trolls and with ghosts of the dead. 

Last night Hood was knocked down by a heifer, although he 
escaped with nothing worse than an injured foot. The heifer 
was in difficulties with her first calf and actually fainted away. 
When she came to herself, either she had forgotten about the 
calf, or—with good reason—she attributed her discomfort to its 
presence. At any rate, she attacked it fiercely, knocking the 
poor little creature and Hood into the corner of the hospital, and 
roaring so loudly that, although these events took place at the 
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dead of night, people in the village got out of their beds and came 
to see what was the matter. By degrees, however, she was 
quieted, and to-day seems to be quite reconciled to her offspring. 

October 18.—Yesterday we drilled the Ape field, No. 37, with 
beans, which went in very well, as the rainfall, although con- 
siderable, has not been sufficient to clog the land. At night, 
however, heavy showers fell, with the result that we cannot drill 
wheat to-day as we intended. About a fortnight ago a poor 
boy, aged twelve, the son of a working man, while playing in 
Bungay, was so unfortunate as to swallow a tin ‘ squeaker,’ a toy 
producing an abominable noise, which the lad was clever at manu- 
facturing out of steel ribs taken from worn-out stays. The doctor 
and the father’s employer urged the parents to send him at once 
to the Norwich Hospital, where the obstruction could have been 
located by the Roéntgen rays, or otherwise, and removed by 
operation. With the terrible blindness which affects so many 
people in this class of life, they would not consent, and when at 
last their permission was obtained it proved too late, for the 
patient had developed peritonitis, of which he is now dead. It 
is very difficult to combat the hatred and mistrust of hospitals that 
afflicts somany people. In this instance I believe that it cost the 
parents the life of ason to whom they were deeply devoted. 

October 22.—The reader may remember my speaking of an 
aged relative who in her youth assisted at the planting of the 
trees which grow upon this lawn. To-day their autumn leaves 
fell upon her bier as she went by to burial. She was the last of 
her generation and her death breaks another link with the past. 
Much local history is buried with her. Last Sunday I was talking 
to her in her own drawing-room, and within twenty-four hours she 
had passed away. 

I have sold two of my red-poll cows, mother and daughter, to 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood for 35/. They are of a good 
milking strain, but rather long in the leg, so I weeded them out. 
It is not a very grand price, but now-a-days one can only keep the 
best. On the farm and at Bedingham we have been drilling 
wheat and getting forward with the ploughing. 

I have been reading a most instructive pamphlet sent to me 
by Messrs. Garton, of whose labours I have already spoken, dealing 
with the production of new types of clovers and grasses by selec- 
tion and cross-fertilization. Curiously enough, the results of their 
experiments with red clover do not at all coincide with those of 
other experiments carried out by Darwin. Whether they are 
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right or Darwin is right, it is of course impossible for me to say, 
but’if it should chance that Darwin was wrong upon this point, 
the fact is suggestive. 

The weather is lovely, more like that of August than the end 
ef October. Here, on the Norfolk coast, where I am staying for a 
few days at Kessingland, the autumns are frequently the finest 
part of the year. July and August are the fashionable months 
upon this shore, but if I were a town-dweller I should prefer those 
of September and October. This is very generally recognised in 
these counties, where people like to visit the sea at the fall of the 
leaf. 

October 26.—To-day I was one of the party of guns at a 
pheasant shoot, where we killed between four and five hundred 
birds, which, to my mind, is as many as any one can want to see 
brought to bag in six hours. This particular shooting, although 
not one of the largest, is certainly one of the best managed in 
Norfolk. The place to be occupied by each gun at every stand is 
arranged beforehand and marked with sticks ; there is no delay, the 
beaters advance without shouting or unnecessary noise, and the birds 
are put over the guns in the best possible manner of which the lie 
of the land permits. The performance of some of the crack game 
shots—and there were one or two gentlemen present to-day who 
may be included in the list—is a thing to see. They rarely seem 
to make a mistake, and however high the bird may be they always 
hit it well forward, killing it clean and dead, not waiting, as 
bunglers like myself are too apt to do, till it is almost over the 
gun and sending an unavailing second barrel after it as it vanishes 
into space. Battue shooting, as it is popularly called, is a favourite 
target for the scorn of people who know very little about it, 
and who, to save their lives, could not bring down one high pheasant 
in twenty. Asa matter of fact it is a difficult art; indeed, like 
the poet, the really fine shot is born, not made. If any one doubts 
it, let him watch Lord Walsingham, standing away back behind the 
line of guns and bringing down pheasant after pheasant which 
appear to be almost out of the reach of shot, not picking or choos- 
ing, but taking them one after another as they come at every 
possible or impossible angle. 

By the way, there is nothing more disconcerting to the 
ordinary sportsman than this process of being watched, anent 
which a gentleman once told me a most amusing story. He 
was taking part in some big shoot on a Yorkshire estate where 
it was the habit of miners to congregate to watch the sport. 
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A party of these gentlemen attached themselves to him, staring 
at him so hard that he grew nervous and began to miss freely. 
At length the last and great stand of the day was reached, when, 
just before the beat began, a ferocious and peculiarly powerful 
miner advanced and whispered hoarsely in his ear, ‘Look here, 
guv’ner, you're shooting awful, and I’vejlost three bob on yer. But 
I’ve backed yer double or quits at this ere stand, and, by gosh! if I 
don’t win J’ll knock yer bloomin’ head off.’ 

October 29.—All our wheat is now in except one piece at 
Bedingham, which, if it is fine, we shall drill on Monday. We 
have begun lifting the beet on No. 22. On this field they are 
small, having got a stunt first from the wet, when they were seed- 
lings, and afterwards from the drought, when they had formed their 
bulbs, but the quality seems to be good. This is the process of 
beet lifting. Men go down the ringes drawing the roots from the 
soil, cutting off their leafy tops with a single swift and skilful 
movement, and throwing the bulbs together in a line in such 
fashion that room is left for a cart to travel without crushing 
them. Then comes the cart, drawn by one horse, and two men 
rapidly lift the beet, using both hands to the task, and throw them 
into it, the horse going forward and stopping as required at a word 
of command. When the cart is full another empty cart arrives 
with two horses, and the front horse is taken off and hitched on to 
the full cart, which is then dragged away to the hale, that, in this 
instance, is being made at the gate of the field. Here the cart is 
tilted up, depositing the beet at the end of the hale, where they 
are neatly arranged by hand into a long pile about four foot 
through at the bottom and sloping to a narrow ridge at the top, 
As this pile grows, for fear of a possible frost it is loosely covered 
over each night with rubbish cut from the ditches and saved up 
for this purpose. In the old extravagant days, when farming paid, 
straw was frequently made use of, but now this is only turned to, 
at any rate on my farm, when there is no other material available. 
Ultimately the hale is earthed up after having been ploughed 
round to a depth of about four furrows to provide a supply of 
loose soil with which to cover it. At first the crown of the ridge 
is left open, but after a while, when the beet are supposed to have 
finished heating, this is covered in also, with the exception of 
pipes or holes placed at regular distances, which are stuffed with 
straw to provide for the ventilation of the heap. 

To-day, with the usual formalities, one of the men approached 
me on the question of largesse, intimating that, as there were two 
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extra hands employed this year, a slight addition to the accustomed 
sum would be acceptable. When I was a child I can remember 
how the harvest men used to assemble at Bradenham Hall and, 
standing in a semi-circle facing the door, drank beer each in turn 
and sung this song : 


Now supper is over, and all things are past, 
Here’s our mistress’s good health in a full flowing glass ; 
She is a good mistress, she provides us good cheer ; 
Here’s our mistress’s good health, boys—come drink half your beer. 
She is a good mistress, she provides us good cheer ; 
Here’s our mistress’s good health, boys—come drink of your beer. 
Here’s health to our master, the Lord of the feast, 
God bless his endeavours and send him increase, 
And send him good crops, that we may meet another year. 
Here’s our master’s good health, boys—come drink half your beer. 
God send him good crops—come drink off your beer, 


ending with the cry of ‘ Largesse! Largesse ! Largesse !’ uttered 
by all in unison. 

I remember that my mother wrote down the music of the air 
to which this quaint and ancient song was sung. I imagine that 
it is not to be heard in Norfolk now-a-days, and indeed never will 
be heard again. Talking of largesse reminds me that I have for- 
gotten to say that after harvest wages fell a shilling all round 
in sympathy with the drop in the price of corn. 

October 31.—To-day we have been thrashing barley from the 
Ape field. The return is not very good, about seven coombs the 
acre, but the sample seems excellent. 

This morning I was serving on the County Grand Jury. At 
Norwich the Grand Jurors are crowded together in a kind of bird- 
cage near the roof of the Court, while the learned Judge charges 
them, or rather his blotting paper, down below. I learned from 
the papers afterwards, for it was impossible to hear what his Lord- 
ship said, that the subject of his address was the Criminal Evidence 
Act, of which he does not seem entirely to approve. In this age 
of change it is rather curious that Grand Juries should still survive 
as an institution. One can well understand that in past genera- 
tions they were a most useful bulwark between the subject and 
the Crown, but now their functions seem to be fulfilled by the 
benches of magistrates whose duty it is to investigate every case 
before it is sent to the Assizes. If Grand Juries departed irto 
the limbo of antiquated but ornamental institutions, taking with 
them the office of High Sheriff, I do not think that the liberties 
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of Englishmen would be imperilled. I believe, however, that a 
case in which the Magistrates have declined to commit can be 
reopened before the Grand Jury by any party who considers him- 
self aggrieved, although I never heard of this being done in 
practice. 

November 1.—To-day we have been thrashing the barley off 
No. 36, which gives a return of about seven coombs the acre. 
Hood and one of the men have had a difference of opinion, with 
the result that the said man has given notice to leave (I am glad 
to say that he thought better of it later on). The cause of war 
was an order given by Hood to pile some straw from the thrashing 
against a garden wall over which the man was in the habit of 
climbing when coming to attend to the cattle, with the result 
that his nightly walk is prolonged by a few yards. The grievance 
seems absolutely trivial, yet it was urged upon me with an energy 
which may be called fierce. After all, bad quarrels more frequently 
arise from small than from big questions; thus, matters quite as 
absurd as this debated straw, as students of the Northern Sagas 
will remember, often gave rise to feuds which lasted for genera- 
tions and cost whole families their lives. Of course, in the 
present instance, discipline had to be maintained, for without it 
neither farming nor any other human enterprise could be carried 
on, but it is hard for an old man to be forced to bow the head to 
his junior, especially when he has been ‘his own master, I 
confess that I felt sorry for him. 

This afternoon I went to Bedingham,. and found Moore 
making an end of harrowing in the wheat which has been drilled 
on No. 13, while the men cleaned out the water furrows. On 
No. 14 the wheat is already beginning to show in long lines of 
delicate green ; the sprouting beans also are dotting the surface of 
the soil on No. 5. So the eternal round of Nature has begun 
once more. Fresh oxen are tied to fatten in the byre, fresh corn 
springs in the fertile earth, and yonder over the fence fresh chil- 
dren watch the husbandmen at their work as their forefathers 
watched them centuries and centuries ago, and as their descen- 
dants will watch them when we have been dead a thousand 
years. 

The shed over the bullock yard is a great success, although 
Moore complains that one of the posts will be in the way when 
he is carting manure. As it is necessary to the structure, 
however, this cannot be helped. 

Since portions of this book have begun to appear serially, 
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various kind correspondents have written remonstrating with me 
for using galvanized iron as roofing material for these rough 
sheds. Their allegation is that it is hot in summer and cold in 
winter, and that animals sheltering beneath it get violent chills. 
Now, I have no doubt that there is truth in all these statements, 
and also that the vapours condense upon its inner surface, 
causing drip and damp. But after all the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, and as one of these sheds has stood in the yard 
here for about fourteen years, and as the cattle have always done 
exceedingly well beneath its shelter, the iron cannot be so very 
unwholesome. It must be remembered in its favour also that it 
is cheap and most durable; indeed, if kept coated with a suitable 
paint, I do not see why it should ever wear out. Doubtless the 
open boarded roof sheds, as one of my correspondents brings to 
my notice, are in many ways better, but are they as inexpensive 
and as durable? I may mention that these sheds of mine, if 
large, are ventilated by the lifting of a sheet above the others 
throughout their length, and that they are all of them lean-to 
sheds, so that the sharp through-draughts which some critics 
mention do not exist. 

The kohl-rabi at Bedingham are a very fair crop, and have 
stood the drought marvellously. I believe that on these heavy 
lands it is far better to drill kohl-rabi than swedes, as the return 
is more certain, and they will get on with half the amount of 
moisture. Also up till about Christmas-time they are excellent 
for stock. The white turnips, on the contrary, have suffered 
very severely from the drought, but the beet are as good as can 
be expected in such a season upon this land. 

November 2.—To-day some friends came over from Kessing- 
land to lunch, and informed us that yesterday about midnight 
most of the coastguard were telegraphed for with orders to 
mobilize at Harwich. When Kessingland is robbed of its pro- 
tectors in this fashion, things begin to look serious, but for my 
part I do not believe that there will be any war—no, not if we 
annexed Egypt to-morrow, and for the simple reason that all 
Europe put together could not hold its own against us on the sea. 
If they wanted to fight us they ought to have done so ten years 
ago, but even then I believe that we should have beaten them, 
though it would have taken longer and cost more money. Con- 
sider how vast is our strength, not only in money, ships, and 
guns, but in nations of mankind all the world over, sworn to our 
service, and in our colonial kindred who, in most cases at any 
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rate, would fight for us to the last ditch, if for no other reason 
because our fate must be their fate. The spectacle of the British 
Empire defending itself against a combination of Powers, and 
putting out all its strength in men and money, would be the 
most tremendous that the world has ever seen. But although, 
doubtless, we should meet with reverses, for my part I should 
be sorry for the Powers, as I believe that within a year they 
would scarcely have a ship left between them, and not much 
British territory by way of consolation. One day the rest of 
the world, or most of it, will, I suppose, fling itself at the throats 
of America and ourselves. That will be the day of Armageddon, 
after which will come the long peace. But the British Empire 
and the United States will dictate the terms of that peace. My 
only fear is that which I mentioned on a previous page, namely, 
that in the event of a prolonged war we might be driven to con- 
clude it unsatisfactorily by the clamour of the electorate enraged 
at the price of bread and other necessaries. Doubtless this is a 
very real and grave danger, one more to be dreaded than all the 
fleets of France and Russia. However, these are only my private 
and quite unimportant opinions. 

The weather to-day is very windy, with storms of rain, but the 
men are going on with the storage of the beet. 

November 6.—On Thursday last Mr. Simpson came over to 
make the annual valuation on these farms and at Bedingham. 
I await the result with fear and trembling, for it may prove that 
after I have preached to others—&c. To be frank, it always has 
proved so hitherto, therefore a variation in the tale would be a 
most pleasant surprise. The corn is short this year; very few 
people have got more than seven coombs an acre from their 
barleys in our neighbourhood, and a large proportion of this 
total is in some instances proving to be dross, Also there is 
the dead loss upon those ten Irish bullocks to be faced, and 
the poor return from the root-crop, so that, take it all together, 
one can scarcely hope for anything very encouraging. 

On Friday and yesterday we were shooting the coverts on the 
Ditchiagham Hall estate. The weather was beautiful, but Heden- 
ham Wood is still far too thick with leaf to be shot satisfactorily ; 
indeed, it was quite impossible to see the ground game, and the 
pheasants were loath to rise. We lunched out of doors without 
cold or discomfort; in fact, judged by the green surroundings, 
the season might almost have been summer, a delusion that the 
presence of numerous wasps did not tend to dispel. The num- 
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ber of stops required makes the shooting of these large woods 
difficult and rather expensive, but without their help the phea- 
sants would simply run from beat to beat and never rise at all. 
I think it was last year that an amusing incident occurred in 
connection with these stops. After luncheon was over, and just 
as the beaters were about to get to work, a little boy was seen 
approaching weeping as bitterly as though he had lost his most 
intimate relation. When asked what was the matter, he sobbed 
out in a squeaky voice : 

‘Please, sir, six of us little stops ain’t’ad no beer” Beer and 
food, it may be explained, have to be conveyed to stops at their 
posts, which they must not leave. 

When I was alone at one stand quite in the centre of the 
wood, I saw a beautiful specimen of the golden-crested wren 
picking insects from a bough literally within three feet of me. 
I never knew before that these friendly little birds haunted the 
interiors of large woods. 

To-day the weather is of the most perfect stillness and beauty ; 
so still, indeed, that the shed leaves float downwards softly as 
falling feathers. While we were at luncheon, suddenly, and 
without the smallest warning, a large piece fell off the bough 
of one of the great garden elms on to the path beneath. Had 
any one been walking on that path under the tree he would cer- 
tainly have been killed. It is this trick which elms have of shed- 
ding their boughs in perfectly still weather that makes them 
such dangerous trees to plant near houses. So far as my observa- 
tion goes, these limbs come down either in late spring or in 
autumn, that is when the sap is either rising or falling. On 
examining the wood of the bough, I found that it is absolutely 
rotten and devoid of strength and virtue; indeed, it seems 
marvellous that it should have lasted so long. 

This afternoon Hood and I came to the conclusion that it 
would be desirable to make a change in our farm policy. Here- 
tofore we have been in the habit of fetting all the progeny of my 
red-polls which we have not actually required to rear as cows. In 
future I mean to alter this by keeping all the best of the heifers 
till I can sell them as down-calvers, and the best of the male 
animals to be disposed of as young bulls. Of course, this pre- 
supposes a market for my stock, which is not quite easy to get in 
face of the competition of the large breeders. Already, however, 
there are inquiries; thus, this year I have sold four things, two 
cows and two heifers, to people who wish to breed from them. I 
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cannot see why I should not in time establish a connection 
and get fair prices, as, after all, my cattle are practically as 
well bred as any other pedigree red-polls in East Anglia, nor do 
I think that their stamp is inferior to that of such herds as 
I have seen. Of course, however, one cannot expect much of this 
sort of trade from local sources, since the average East Anglian 
stock-keeper seems to me to be quite careless as to the class of 
animal he rears, Anything with four legs and a tail is good 
enough for a Norfolk farmer to breed from—of course, with excep- 
tions. The person who tries to buy young homebreds on the 
market for fatting purposes very soon finds this out, as it is almost 
impossible to get them of sufficient quality. This is the more 
strange, since it has been proved over and over again that well- 
bred animals lay on flesh much faster and do better generally 
than those of low degree. 


H. Riper HaGGarp. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Great Letter Writers. 


IV. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


HEN NAPOLEON said that reading Madame de Sévigné 

was like eating snowballs, when Horace Walpole worship- 

ped, as it were, at the shrine of such a grace, softness, and delicacy, 

when old Mary Montagu characterised the whole correspondence 

as ‘always tittle-tattle,’ and My Lord Chesterfield deigned to 

admire its ‘ ease, freedom, and friendship,’ each critic had no doubt 

a little right on his side, and the truth lies somewhere between 
them all. 

Marie de Rabutin Chantal, who is to this day a religion among 
all Frenchmen, and is herself French, not only by birth, but by 
very instinct and quality of her character, is born on a certain 
day in February 1626. Her father dies when she is a baby, her 
mother when she is only seven years old, so that the little creature 
knows nothing in her own childhood of the maternal affection 
which she is to turn hereafter into a fine art, and which is tomake 
her a name for ever. 

Her uncle, Abbé of Coulanges, brings her up in the country 
quiet of his Priory at Livry. What a fresh breath of spring this 
gay, soft, quick, bright little French girl must bring into that 
studious atmosphere of mystic piety and to the grave Jansenist 
philosophers, my uncle’s companions! She has Ménage and 
Chapelain for her tutors. She learns Latin, Spanish, Italian, and 
wears the weight of learning now, as she wears it all her life, 
‘lightly like a flower.’ She is only sixteen, with the innocence 
of that calm life still upon her, when she is presented at the bril- 
liant Court of Anne of Austria and received with a truly Gallic 
transport and enthusiasm. She has those ‘ yeux bleus qui révent 
en regardant.’ She has ‘cette fleur printaniére de teint.’ She 
has the sweetest brightness, naturalness, charm. She is so fresh 
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and so gay, so kind, happy, and girlish. All her biographers are 
in love with her. They would not be French if they could refuse 
to adore such a divinity. It is only one of them who suggests 
that she can need anything to complete her perfection—and that 
the deepening touch of sorrow. 

It comes to her—do not all the worst troubles of life come this 
way ?—through herself. She is not yet two years away from her 
Priory, when she falls quite romantically and absorbingly in love. 
She has a very pretty dot—but then she has such a pretty wit and 
such a pretty face that she does not need its superfluous attrac- 
tion. Monsieur de Sévigné is brave, handsome, a soldier, and at 
the moment himself delightfully in love. Does any one whisper 
to Marie his character of ‘amant volage’? Perhaps. Can’t one 
fancy the charming indignation with which she repudiates such a 
calumny—and, if the convenances permit the lovers a little more 
intimacy than is permitted French lovers now-a-days—going to 
him and telling him and listening to him and loving him and 
believing in him a thousand times more than ever? One may be 
quite sure that Marie’s passion is not the less blind because she is 
a clever woman. Her uncle, too, approves of the match. Every- 
body approves of it. The sun shines on it with that cloudless 
brilliancy that comes before the rain. And they are married. 

For a year or two perhaps, Madame—such a girlish Madame 
—finds, if not the complete realisation of her dreams, at least, one 
hopes, that happiness which is the perpetual possession of being 
well deceived. Monsieur introduces his wife into the Salon of 
Madame de Rambouillet, and the young pair move in a world lit 
by such various stars as Bossuet, Moliére, Pascal, Corneille, 
Fénélon, Boileau, Racine, Rochefoucauld, and Bourdaloue. Marie, 
indeed, who is familiar with the works of Ariosto and Tasso, has 
tasted Virgil and Homer and listened from a child to Chrysostom 
‘with his glorious mouth of gold,’ is no unfit companion for the 
immortals. Her learning, one may be quite sure, does not make 
her dull and pedantic. She has the exquisite taste, the perfect 
tact, the esprit and the spiritualité which make a cultivated 
French woman the most delightful woman in the world. If the 
immortals do not yet recognise a peer, they are all more or less 
in love with such a charming personality. They write her son- 
nets and worship her. They take the little, fair, kind hand and 
kiss it,as it were. Her name is onall lips. It is only the scandals 
of a scandalous age which contain no mention of her; for the 
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girl-wife looks over the brilliant world at her feet at the husband 
of whom it is said, ‘Il aimait partout,’ and still loves and believes 
in him. 

She is a little bit glad, perhaps, all the same, when he leaves 
Paris—and temptation—and takes her to Les Rochers, his seat in 
Brittany. Madame has a taste, most unfashionable, for country 
sights and sounds. The sombre garden, with its long avenues 
of old trees and dark hedges of holly and thorn, does not seem 
dismal to her. She invests the solemn house, with its long 
silent salons, with the charm she brings everywhere, with gaiety 
even. Here at least Monsieur is all her own. They are retrench- 
ing their expenses, which is just as well, and shows how happy 
one can be modestly and simply. A tender hope is dawning in 
her girlish heart, which finds realisation when a little son lies on 
her breast. A year later, her daughter—‘the unique passion of 
my life,’ the child more beloved than any child in all history— 
comes to crown her blessings. One likes to think of her thus— 
with her husband faithful, or at least not known faithless, with 
the babies getting more and more wonderful and intelligent every 
day, with the gardens blooming with summer life, with the world 
lying fair before her. Her happiness does not last very long. Is 
it in the nature of such happiness to last? One must be thank- 
ful to have even sipped thecup. Monsieur is called to his regiment 
by the war of the Fronde, and Madame comes back to Paris—to 
its brilliancy and its dangers, to its lightness, passions, temptations 
—just as the boy Louis XIV. is entering it in triumph with his 
mother and Mazarin. 

It is in Paris that Madame meets again Bussy Rabutin, her 
cousin, and that Monsieur falls under the spell—a spell all 
Madame’s girlish charms cannot break—of Ninon de 1’Enclos. 
Cousin Bussy has made before this the finest protestation of love 
for Marie, it seems ; and has been laughed at a little; so that it 
is not very wonderful that he now feels it his duty to acquaint 
her with her husband’s unlucky infatuation. She receives the 
news with not a little dignity. If Bussy hopes she will now lend 
a more ready ear to his own vows and fervours he must be very 
much disappointed. In an age when gallantry is the mode, this 
woman’s character is always in the pure air beyond suspicion. 
There is, indeed, no higher tribute to it than Bussy’s own mali- 
cious account of his cousin in his Histowe Amoureuse des Gaules. 
The defamer can find nothing to defame. 


Madame takes Monsieur’s madness in silence. Does she suffer 
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greatly ? Who knows? She acts, at least, with a judgment and 
sanity that not one woman in a hundred would display in her 
circumstances ; and only leaves Monsieur presently through the 
urgent advice of her more than father, the Abbé de Coulanges. 
She takes the children back to Les Rochers and is not, one hopes, 
all unhappy. As she plays with them in the summer gardens, 
ugly rumours of her husband must, indeed, too often disturb her 
peace. At length comes the news of another infatuation ; of a 
duel; of a mortal wound ; and Madame writes to the man who 
has wronged her that letter with a cry in it—that letter of 
‘sorrow, despair, and pardon ’—and finds herself a widow, at five- 
and-twenty. 

She spends the next three years in retirement with her little 
son and daughter. They live in the greatest simplicity to repair 
the fortunes Monsieur has ruined. The Abbé helps Madame a 
good deal and she stays with him often. She administers the 
estates of Bourbilly and Les Rochers with that shrewd and practi- 
cal common-sense, which in Frenchwomen, and in very few other 
women in the world, is compatible with all the most unpractical 
of graces and charms. And then she reappears at Court. 

It isan epoch. She is not yet thirty yearsold. I=fshe has lost 
something of the dewy freshness of the girl—only her biographers 
say that she never loses it, but remains softly young for ever—she 
has gained in wit, in confidence, in sympathy. She has further 
cultivated her mind in the long solitudes at Les Rochers. She has 
suffered. She has had much to forgive—and has forgiven. There 
is no trace of bitterness in such a nature. She still loves life 
and wants to enjoy it. She is ready to begin the world again with 
the happiest zest. She takes the newest naive delight in the balls 
and parties. She knows everybody once more and everybody 
wants to know her. De Retz, the Duc de Rohan, the Prince de 
Condé, Montrose (afterwards the Martyr), Madame de la Fayette, 
are among her friends. Ifthe King for a while looks coldly on 
her, those great spirits which make the King’s Court the most 
brilliant in Europe can’t but do homage to such a cultivated 
womanly intelligence. Madame bewitches the grave Bishops, very 
likely, with the exquisite ‘ drollery’ which captivates staid Fanny 
Burney more than a hundred years after. She moves from one 
great light to another. She always says the right thing—and 
says it perfectly. She dances—gracefully one may be quite sure, 
as she does everything. She is an amateur actress of not a little 
ability. She makes the acquaintance of the Arnaulds, the great 
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fathers of Jansenism. She goes to the fashionable sermons in the 
intervals of the fashionable parties and is moved to the softest 
emotion by those burning discourses. Conti and great Fouquet 
(with a crowd of lesser lights long forgotten) are in love with her. 
Of her own feelings to Fouquet it has been said that she is less 
than lover and more than friend. She follows his trial at least 
with a breathless anxiety. She comes to Paris before its close 
that she may hear the best—or the worst—at once. ‘ L’espérance 
m’a trop bien servie,’ she writes at the last minute almost, ‘ pour 
l’abandonner.’ Her gentle sanguineness lightens indeed this 
trouble for her as it lightens all the other bitternesses of her life. 
If any man again ever touches her heart, that man is Fouquet no 
doubt. But he has a rival too powerful for him, a rival to whom 
all Madame’s gentle soul has been long given, on whom every hope 
and desire of her life is fixed—the little daughter growing to 
womanhood at her side. 

It must be a pretty picture when Madame presents ‘la plus 
jolie fille de France’ at the French Court. The mother has no 
thoughts but for the child. Her own fascination and beauty are 
nothing to her. She can’t think of anything but of Mademoiselle’s 
loveliness, which is in point of fact exquisitely regular and un- 
interesting. One cannot find out, indeed, what there is in this girl, 
with her tepid disposition, her dull, exact little mind, to inspire 
an affection which in all the history of the human heart has 
scarcely a parallel. ‘Au premier moment,’ writes Mademoiselle 
herself, with a delightful naiveté, ‘ on me croit adorable et quand on 
me voit d’avantage on ne m’aime plus.’ There is, indeed, no reason 
why one should continue to love her. But the maternal passion 
requires, it seems, very little from its object. Perhaps Madame’s 
heart set itself so upon this child when the husband of her youth 
betrayed her. It may beso. The date and reason of the origin 
of that supreme attachment matter after all very little. It has 
become immortal. 

Can’t one fancy how fondly and anxiously the mother watches 


the daughter at those fine fétes and masquerades? She is not a 


bit pleased when the great people flock about hev. Perhaps some 
of her admirers find out that the way to gain Madame now 
(Madame is exquisitely human and has hitherto liked flattery and 
admiration a little on her own account) is to admire her daughter. 
One does not know when the mother first finds out—or if she 
ever finds out—that Mademoiselle has judged herself rightly, and 
that her dull beauty soon bores people, and that, though she attracts 
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admiration, she can’t keep it. It is certainly not very long before 
Madame is wondering over ‘la bizarrerie du destin,’ in the diffi- 
culty of marrying the prettiest girl in France. Is it because the 
noble houses are afraid of making an alliance with a family not in 
too good favour with the omnipotent King (one must remember 
Madame’s firm friendship with the disgraced Fouquet) ; or because 
the mother’s gentle sensibilities have been too much attracted 
by the unpopular Jansenism; or because only of the ‘ tiédeur 
naturelle’ of Mademoiselle’s disposition? One may be quite sure 
that the last is not the reason Madame assigns for her disappoint- 
ment. 

The pair go into the country presently ; and then are recalled 
to Paris by the gorgeous fétes given to Madame Montespan after 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The morality of the age is such 
that the most careful of mothers would not hesitate to introduce 
the most innocent of daughters into society which is not question- 
able, because, of its evil manner of life there is no question at all. 
When the King discovers Mademoiselle’s beauty and dances with 
her, can Madame help being flattered? The admiration is only 
a pretence, it turns out, to cloak a real passion for the Montespan ; 
end it is not very long before the Court hears one morning that 
Mademoiselle is to be married to a Comte de Grignan, who is rich, 
forty years old and has had two wives already. 

It is not a love match, to be sure. Has Madame’s own experi- 
ence of love matches been so happy that she should wish her 
daughter to follow her example? Since one must marry, it seems, 
or be buried alive in a convent, the Comte is, everything con- 
sidered, as good a parti as Mademoiselle is likely to get. Most of 
his relations have obligingly died, says Madame gaily in a letter, 
which is really most good-natured of them. The Comte is well 
off. Mademoiselle is quite passive and indifferent. And—and— 
Madame has every reason to hope that her son-in-law may obtain 
an influential post at Court and that she may keep her daughter 
with ber in Paris, 


It is to the death of that hope that one owes one of the most 
famous series of letters ever written. 

Madame has been a correspondent of some little repute before 
this. Her letters to other persons have at least traces of the careful- 
ness which is characteristic of an age when letter writing is a fine 
art. But in the letters which have made her celebrated for ever 


she has no thought of celebrity. It is the mother talking to the 
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child. It is the intimacy of the fireside—of the most simple and 
domestic of all affections, ‘ Madame cause.’ 

She writes from ‘chez Monsieur Rochefoucauld,’ or from Vichy, 
where she is taking the waters. She writes night and morning 
that there may be no post which does not bring a letter from her. 
Can Madame de Grignan be a hundredth part as eager to hear 
from her mother as her mother is eager not to miss a single chance 
of writing? She writes to-day in May time from the garden of 
Uncle Coulanges at Livry to the music of nightingales ; from the 
‘coin du feu’ in winter at Les Rochers; from her dearest friend’s, 
Madame de la Fayette. She goes straight to her escritoire (and 
the ‘ebony cabinet for pens and paper, which Horace Walpole 
cherished long after as a memory of the most delightful woman in 
the world) when she comes home from a Court ball, ‘at five 
o'clock in the morning.’ She is never too tired or too dull to talk 
a little with that dear daughter. As her easy pen runs over the 
paper, the distance between them dwindles into nothing. The 
mother sits again with her fond hand upon the child’s—with her 
fond eyes looking up into the girlish face—‘ Madame cause.’ 

She writes about everything—and about nothing. About the 
balls and the comedies at St. Germain; who has asked after 
Madame de Grignan and has praised her beauty and her disposi- 
tion. Here is a little criticism of a modish poet or painter and 
half a page about Madame de Grignan’s health. ‘ Votre maigreur 
me tue, says the mother, and ‘ Conservez-vous, c’est ma ritour- 
nelle continuelle.’ She has a charming little Court scandal to tell 
her daughter the next morning ; or an account to give her of La 
Valliére at the Carmelites. She confesses to her with a most 
bewitching humility her passion for ‘les vieux romans.’ She 
is ‘ folle de Corneille, she says. She has been to hear a ‘ delicious’ 
sermon (the adjective is perfectly characteristic) of Bourdaloue’s 
this morning, and to Court at night. She has a little argument 
with her daughter about faith and philosophy—the mother being 
all for faith, blind, complete, devoted, and the daughter all for 
independent and reasonable thought. Here she is writing of 
Madame de Maintenon’s unique position—‘ II n’y en a jamais eu 
et il n’y en aura jamais’ ; or reading St. Augustine ‘ with trans- 
‘port.’ Now she is laughing softly over the peccadilloes of her 
scapegrace son; or describing the death-bed of the Princess de 
Conti. The daughter writes solemn maxims on hope and patience 
and sends them to her mother, and the mother, who, to the end 
of her life, is much the younger of the two, writes back to lightly 
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chide the daughter about neglecting her dress and appearance. 
Of Rochefoucauld’s maxims, says Madame, ‘Il y en a divines’; 
and also wants Madame de Grignan ‘to put her nose a little into 
the Book of the Predestination of Saints.’ And then again she is 
talking just as she must have talked in life, of nothing, nothing, 
nothing ; of trifles lighter than air; of things that were great 
then, or great to her, and are less than trifles now, with an 
{immortal name shining here, and just once or twice a priceless 
oo; a of history—and again nothing, nothing, nothing. 
* Madame cause.’ 

It is this nothingness which makes Napoleon say with perfect 
truth that one is no further on when one has read her. But it is 
also this nothingness which has endeared her to many generations 
of French people, and by which she still makes her appeal to the 
heart. 

Madame writes, in fact, in the ‘little language’ of love. She 
speaks to her daughter about home and children, the trifles of 
everyday life—and behold! it is what the simplest mother among 
her readers might say in substance, though not in form, to her 
own child. Madame’s fears for her daughter’s health and safety 
are only the echoes, after all, of anxieties every human being has 
felt for some one dear to him. In her partings, one re-lives one’s 
own. The desolation of those good-byes, the hopelessness of the 
long outlook when they are said, the trembling anticipations of 
reunion (trembling, for fear Fate should be too cruel, and one 
should meet no more), is there any one so happy—or is it so miser- 
able ?—that he has not known these things as she knew them ? 
Does she write of the narrowest coterie only? Does she write 
pages and pages of the ‘ tittle-tattle’ of ‘a fine lady’ or an ‘old 
nurse’? Does she write a great deal too fast (her pen has always 
‘le bride sur le cou,’ she says), as well as much too often, and never 
re-read what she has written? If she had soared to the finest 
flights of eloquence, if she had only told what would be valuable 
to the historian and the biographer, if she had omitted volumes 
almost of her tender feeling for her child, and put in a fuller ac- 
count of those great spirits among whom she lived, she would have 

been a much greater genius and much less beloved. Her sensibi- 
lities can’t but interfere a little with her wit. A great attachment 
is not with her, any more than with any other woman, a stimulus 
to great enterprises. She rests in it and is content. 

Her letters have been, indeed, well called the ‘ Book of Repose. 
It is into the quiet: place of the most natural of all the affections 
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that she leads one through a vicious society and a vicious age, 
and in the most charming, simple, easy manner imaginable. It 
is the classic ‘ des portes fermées’ which she has written ; the classic 
of that ‘home’ for which the Frenchman has no word and such 
an infinite devotion. Does her soft delicacy bore one now and 
then? Do those pages of graceful trifles become occasionally a 
little monotonous, and the easy writing almost irritating in its 
dainty perfection? It is to be supposed that at times most readers 
have felt this. And there come other times when that soft and 
limpid French, when the charm of the writer’s personality, her 
gentle sprightliness, and above all her one long, fond, supreme 
affection, make the book into a friend who lives. 

How many years does Madame continue writing those letters ? 
Monsieur de Grignan is made Vice-Governor of Provence, and pre- 
sently Madame has little grandchildren to think about and to love. 
Her son falls a victim to the charms of the same siren who be- 
witched his father; and Madame takes his follies with the softest 
gaiety and nonchalance. He only ‘amuses and interests’ her in 
fact. She has not room in her heart for a second great passion. 
She is a little bit vexed with him when he cuts down the timber 
at Buron ; and, when he forms a fleeting attachment for La Champ- 
méle, she speaks gaily of the actress as ‘ma belle-fille.” She must 
be still more softly amused when ‘ mon fils,’ having sown so plentiful 
a crop of wild oats, settles down, marries an heiress, and becomes 
dévot and austere extremely. 

In her own later years Madame herself falls more and more 
under the sway of the quiet fatalism of the mystic Jansenist reli- 
gion, to which she was first drawn as a girl. She forms a great 
friendship with Corbinelli. When she is a dévote, he is a mystic. 
One can’t imagine that her devotion can ever prevent her being a 
charming social power—bright, tactful, and sympathetic to the last 
hour of her life. When does she find out for certain, or has she 
been always sure, that she is not exempt from the fate of almost 
all mothers and has cared for her daughter a thousand times 
more than her daughter has cared for her? She is seventy years 
old when she comes to nurse Madame de Grignan through an 
illness, One is glad to think she is not eating her heart out in a 
piteous anxiety hundreds of miles away ; depending on undepend- 
able posts, and waiting—with that cold dread which such a waiting 
brings—for the worst. Her tender nursing restores her daughter 
to health. Then she herself catches a virulent smallpox. Could 
she have chosen, if she might have chosen, a better death than 
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3 
to die in the service and by the side of the child she has s0 abun- 
dantly loved ? 

The passion for Madame de Sévigné is, at least among the 
French, a passion for the woman as much as for her works. And 
indeed one knows no more lovable person. 

To think of Madame is to think of a fascination beside which 
beauty leaves one cold. This is the woman who always knows the 
happiest thing to do, and does it delightfully. She has brilliancy 
which never offends other people’s dulness; and learning which 
never makes the stupid feel ignorant. She will sympathise with 
one divinely over a lost toy or a lost hope. She can’t help laugh- 
ing just where she ought to laugh; and dissolves into the most 
bewitching and the most natural of tears when dull persons read 
her their dull tragedies. She is so human too—so exquisitely hu- 
man that when the King dances a minuet with her she immediately 
discovers him to be the best of monarchs and of men. Wouldn't 
one like to have met her, to have talked with her, to have looked 
up into that soft sparkling face, to have been admitted to that 
kind intimacy, to that impulsive, faithful friendship? There 
have been greater and better women, no doubt, but in the whole 
world not one so delightful. 

Is Madame profound? By no means. She is light, says one 
of those biographers who loves her, in all her emotions, save one. 
She takes her religion even—and she takes a good deal of it— 
lightly. It affects her sensibilities rather than her soul. She 
finds, as one has seen, the most awful denunciations of the old 
preachers ‘ délicieuses,’ life sometimes rather ‘ désobligeante,’ death 
yet more ill-natured, and ends, ‘ Mais parlons d’autre chose.’ That 
is her philosophy. 

As for the vice of the times, through which her own fair virtue 
passes urstained, she accepts its existence with the same gracious 
tact as she accepts the existence of other foolish fashions. Madame 
only laughs a little at failings, even in her own son, now considered 
more or less serious. If she is in many respects superior to her 
age, she has no uncomfortable airs of superiority. When the other 
women of fashion flock to see the loathsome end of the poisoners, 
la Voisin and De Brinvilliers, Madame goes too; blithely writes 
an account of the scene to her daughter and feels, it seems, for all 
those tender susceptibilities, scarcely a touch of pity. 

Neither are her writings the writings of the woman who takes 
deep views of life. ‘ L’excés de la négligence étouffe la beauté,’ says 
she. ‘La grande amitié n’est jamais tranquille,’ ‘ Les longues 
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espérances usent la joie comme les longues maladies usent les dou- 
leurs.’ She has hardly a profounder saying. But how many 
people, after all, have room in their hearts for more than one great 
feeling at a time? Madame’s is for her child. 

To recall her after more than two hundred years is to recall 
the perfume of garden roses, or the melody of the most delicious 
drawing-room music, On every page of those old letters she has 
left the scent of her robes and the magic of a sweet presence. As 
to her genius, there may be many opinions; but as to the woman, 
French of the French, true daughter of that delightful, bright, 
kind, witty, tactful, and lighthearted nation, there can be but one. 


S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


























At the Sign of the Ship. 


T is all very well for philosophers to say that it would be 
strange indeed if there were not plenty of strange coinci- 
dences. Yet they always astonish us when they do occur. Thus 
a person of unquestioned veracity has told me that he once passed 
the better part of a day looking for a grave of one of his kindred 
in an European cemetery in India. At last he heard a kind of 
mental voice within him whisper, ‘ First turn to the left, Number 3,’ 
and there was the sepulchre he had come to visit. Last week a 
lady was in the New Gallery, when she noticed a man looking at 
a picture. ‘That man will ask me whose portrait that is,’ she 
thought, and when she reached him in walking round he did. 
These are odd coincidences, and Mr. Hall Caine, in Zhe Souvenir 
of the Charing Cross Bazaar, gives others from his own ex- 
perience, 


* ¥ 
"ae 


These are literary coincidences. A serious and touching 
event in his boyhood, an event which was of a very unusual 
nature, was later put into a book by him. Years afterwards he 
found the same circumstances in a French novel written before he 
was born, As odd a coincidence befell when Mr. Rider Haggard 
was writing Nada the Lily. I lent him a book on the Zulus, 
from which he took the shutting up of a girl in a cave, while her 
lover fighis in her defence outside. He is victorious, but so weak 
that he cannot move away the stone which he had placed on the 
mouth of the cave, and in the cave she dies. This was derived 
from an actual event in Leslie’s Among the Zulus. But the 
event (except the death) had occurred before, in Scott’s tale of 
The Betrothed. 


a * 
* 


In another of Mr. Hall Caine’s coincidences we may suspect 
an unconscious memory, or some action of the ‘subconscious 
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self,’ which knows so much that the conscious self does not know. 
But the queerest coincidence of all is that just when Mr. Hall 
Caine’s article appeared Miss Camilla Jebb, in Literature, was 
accusing him of ‘ plagiarism.’ Inanovel of his, where a character 
describes the terror of some Londoners who were expecting the 
end of the world, the coincidences with Swift’s paper on the same 
theme are most remarkable. The numbers of the old women 
found praying in public, and their ages, are identical; and the 
premature confessions of wives to husbands, with other details, 
are in harmony with Swift. Here, again, we may be dealing with 
unconscious memory of a very exact kind; for there was no 
occasion to borrow from Swift. Yet another coincidence fell to 
my own lot. I had been at church in the country two years ago, 
and had heard a sermon on the end of the world. After church, 
I took up a volume of Swift at random, and opened on this very 
essay of his on the theme of the sermon, an essay which I had 
never read before. It is coarse, but entertaining. The clergy 
flock to Lambeth, and ask the Archbishop to compose a form of 
prayer for the occasion, as none has been provided. The Maids 
of Honour behave in a style which suggests that, under Queen 
Anne, these ladies were not much addicted to tubs. But the 
officers of the Guards swear in the usual style, lest the men should 
think that even Doomsday could appal a British soldier. 


* * 
a 


The Australians are doing a great work in our midst. I fear 
these sons of Zeruiah are too much for us. With Lockwood, 
Richardson, and Mr, Kortright off the scene, we are unlucky, 
and I do not see where we have a fast bowler of the first quality. 
Mr. Jessop was unlucky: nobody but Cambridge men can take 
catches off him in the slips. Perhaps in Mr. Forbes we have our best 
representative. Meanwhile the Australians have at least five 
excellent bowlers. Mr. Jones is a marvel, combining head-work 
with pace and accuracy. Mr. Noble’s balls come round in the air, 
like boomerangs, and must be most perplexing. Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Noble, and Mr. Laver are all admirable, and all can bat. 
The batting (perhaps because there are so many left-handed men) 
is less taking to look at than the best, of ours, but the men field 
like an automatic machine. Perhaps Mr. Jephson’s slows ought 
to be tried ; the Australians have often been puzzled by lobs. 
Nor are they quite at home with ‘ W. G.;’ methinks ‘ W. G.’ is 
rather missed when absent from Test Matches. I have only seen 
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the Australians on fast wickets, but Leeds proved that they are 
just as good, in proportion, on a sticky floor. Here is a fancy 
team which one would like to see tried :— 


Mr. Fry 

K. 8. Ranjitsinhji 
Mr. H, K. Foster 
Arnold 

Mr. Champain 
Jack Hearne 
Shrewsbury 
Brown 

Mr. Jephson 
Storer 

Mr. Forbes 


The Australians may know Jack Hearne’s bowling pretty well ; 
still it is good and classic bowling. Of course we could furnish 
four or five teams as good as that suggested here; and probably 
we could win, if the Selecting Committee had the gift of prophecy 
to know exactly what men will be on their day. But the visitors 
are in better training; they are better bowlers; and they have 
more confidence, after such a series of victories. 


* * 
* 


These observations were written before the match at Leeds, 
which gives our visitors more confidence than ever. In the 
sudden illness of Briggs, and in the tempest of rain, which 
combined to snatch victory from us, almost any historian would 
recognise a supernatural intervention. Miracles have been alleged 
on much slighter pretexts (as by John Knox in the case of the 
Scotch defeat at Solway Moss). Of course if Darling thinks it 
sportsmanlike to win by a miracle or two, that is a matter of 
opinion. The Leeds match causes me to modify my private 
selection, which I would not dream of imposing on the Com- 
mittee, by shrieking, breaking windows, or other constitutional 
methods. The eleven which played at Leeds was as good as it 
could be made by art of man. But, as one is not certain whether 
Briggs is likely to be in form again, suppose we insert Mead, who 
can also bat well enough, and a place might be made for that 
heroic batsman Major Poore. But who would ‘go outside to 
oblige’? It is difficult and invidious to make a suggestion ; but 
every one would like Major Poore to have a chance of gaining 
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fresh laurels. The University match was, on the first day, such a 
tame, dull, dark, cold, damp, and forbidding entertainment that 
I abstain from comment, only hoping that Mr. Jessop will hit 
like mad to-day (July 4) for he is not a prudish bat, and the 
Oxford batting was prudish. 


we * 
* 


This reminds me to wonder what the modern Kcclesiazouse, 
the Parliament of Women, have gained by their discussions. 
Probably they ‘ have had a lovely time,’ as certain of their own 
orators would say. It has been my privilege to view those daring 
delegates in an hour of relaxation, and there is nothing personal 
in remarking that they certainly seemed to enjoy themselves. 
They had obviously been selected by the constituencies for their 
spiritual qualities and intellectual acquirements. 

%& % 
* 

The following story of Indian magic is told me by the person 
to whom it was told by the late Lord Lytton. I give it in my 
own words, for the excellent though humiliating reason that I 
have mislaid the MS. When in India Lord Lytton often sought 
out conjurers, but never saw any but the usual feats, such as the 
mango tree trick and the basket trick. The method in each case 


. is known, or, at all events, plausible explanations have been given 


by Mr. Maskelyne and other experts. On one occasion Lord 
Lytton liked something in the looks of the conjurer who was 
performing in an open space before his house. After the ordinary 
exhibition his Lordship asked the magician if he could not do 
something more out of the common way. The man said he 
would try, and asked for a ring, which Lord Lytton gave him. 
He then requested an officer to take in either hand a handful of 
seeds; one sort was sesame; the name of the other sort my 
informant does not know. Holding these seeds, and having the 
ring between his finger and thumb, the officer was to go to a well 
in the corner of the compound. He was to dispose of the seeds in 
a certain way—I think on the low wall round the well, into the 
depths of which he was to throw the ring. All this was done, 
and then the mage asked Lord Lytton where he would like the 
ring to reappear? He answered ‘in his dispatch box,’ of which 
the key was attached to his watch chain, or, at all events, he had 
it with him on the spot. The dispatch box was brought out ; 
Lord Lytton opened it, and there was the ring. 


* * 
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This trick would be easy if the British officer was a confederate 
of the juggler’s, andif he possessed a duplicate key to the dispatch 
box. In that case he would not throw the ring into the well, but 
would take it into the house, open the box, and insert the ring. 
But this explanation involves enormous improbabilities, while it is 
unlikely, again, that the conjurer had managed to insert a 
duplicate ring into the dispatch box beforehand. 


* * 
* 


Lord Lytton then asked the juggler if he could repeat the 
trick, He answered in the affirmative, and a lady lent another 
ring. Another officer took it, with the seeds, as before, and 
dropped the ring into the well. The countenance of the juggler 
altered in the pause which followed, Something, he said, had 
gone wrong; and he seemed agitated. Turning to the second 
officer, he asked— 

‘Did you arrange the seeds as I bade you ?’ 

‘No,’ said the officer, ‘I thought that was all nonsense, and I 
threw them away.’ 

The juggler seemed horrified. ‘Do you think I do this by 
myself?’ he said; and, packing up his apparatus, he briskly 
departed. 

The well was carefully dragged, and at last the lady’s ring was 
brought to the surface. That ring, at least, had certainly been 
in the water. But had the first ring been as faithfully consigned 
to the deeps? Experts will be of various opinions as to that; 
yet the hypothesis of confederacy and of a duplicate key to the 
dispatch box is difficult. Of course no report of a juggling trick 
can be trustworthy. People can only tell what they thought they 
saw; and this tale is practically at third-hand. It would be well 
for any European conjurer, practising in Australia, to investigate 
the tricks of the native wirreenun, or wise men, I have first-hand 
reports which indicate very considerable skill in what, I suppose, 
is léger de main. But it is not easy to gain the natives’ confidence 
and be admitted to witness their performances. They must also, 
to put it mildly, be admirable ventriloquists. Unluckily my 
correspondents are not experts in conjuring, and the method of 
their arts is likely to be lost as the natives die out or become 
Europeanised. Professor Starr, of Chicago, kindly sends me the 
following extract from a note of his on crystal-gazing among the 
Red Indians: ‘In 1892, when visiting the North Carolina Chero- 
kees, old Swimmer Fox, the medicine man, was interested in our 
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finding a quartz crystal. He asserted that it probably belonged 
to an ancient shaman, who used it in conjuring. We were so 
busied with other investigation at the moment that we unfortu- 
nately made no inquiry as to how the crystal was used. In 1893, 
visiting the Tonkaways in Oklahoma, we one day assumed a 
suffering we did not have in order to test and experience a sort 
of abdominal massage practised by their doctors. Our pretence 
was a failure, and we got a treatment different from the one 
wanted. On leaving the native practitioner promised to come in 
the morning to examine our condition. If no improvement were 
found he promised to “look into water at sunrise” for guidance. 
Startled from profound slumber by his entrance in the early 
morning, our symptoms were not readily assumed, and we were 
congratulated upon our recovery. Whatever the “looking into 
water at sunrise ” may be, it did not take place. We believe the 
erystal among the Cherokee shamans and water among the 
Tonkaways were for crystal visions, but cannot assert it, We 
shall look more fully into these matters at our first opportunity,’ 


* * 
* 


At this time Professor Starr was not acquainted with the 
universal diffusion of crystal-gazing. Captain Bourke, however, 
had noted it among a tribe of which I forget the name—the 
Apaches, I think—and Mrs. Erminie Smith had reported water- 
gazing among the Iroquois. Miss Kingsley, also, knows that it 
is practised, by a dusky chief among her native friends, in West 
Africa. Mr. Haddan informs me that he has tried the people of 
Borneo with a common glass ball, but without any results in the 
way of picture-seeing. Probably this is the first attempt of the 
kind made by scientific observers among backward races. 


* * 
a 


Since writing about the evolution of the Cat, I have been told 
a story of the highest scientific importance. But I fear that the 
story cannot now be verified, and none of us, I hope, would like 
to repeat, by experiment, the leading feature in the case. A 
gentleman, now dead, had a female puss, which lost its tail in no 
ordinary way. The tail was reposing on a railway line, and was cut 
off by the wheels of a passing engine. After that accident all the 
offspring of the puss were born without tails. If this could be 
proved, accidental traits (or absence of traits) can be transmitted 
by heredity. Yet, however much we crop the tails and ears of 
dogs, the puppies are born with tails and ears. Clearly, then, the 
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tail must be cut off in a manner very impressive to the nervous 
system, as by the wheels of a railway carriage at high speed. But 
let us by no means make the experiment. The game, to a friend 


of cats, does not seem worth the candle. 
* * 


38t 


* 
The author of the following poem, Mr. Walter Pollock, would 
be the last to advocate such alarming experiments on the feline 
nervous system :— 


LE CHAT DEVANT LA GUERRE., 


(Fantaisie en vers libres.) 


Ron! Ron! tout le monde 
Dort en paix profonde, 
Puisque moi, 
Qui suis Roi, 
Dors. 
Pstt! Quel bruit étrange, 
Quel vacarme change 
Mes idées ? 
Ah! pour quelle affzire 
Oserait-on distraire 
Mes pensées ? 
Est-ce un chien ? 
Scrognon-non-non-non ! 
C'est un rien ! 
C’est une fusillade, 
C’est une canonnade, 
Tout va bien. 
Ainsi tout le monde 
Dort en paix profonde, 
Ron! Ron! Ron! 
* . * 

Miss Skene published, last month, in an American magazine, 
an interesting account of the lady who was Scott’s first love, 
especially defending her from the charge of jilting Sir Walter. 
In Mr. James Home’s valuable and amusing collection of the 
writings of Lady Louisa Stuart! a curious piece of information is 
added. ‘Sir Walter was heard to say that after her marriage he 
withdrew his waking thoughts from her, but nothing painful ever 
happened to him that he did not dream of her before it. Remem- 
ber the passage about dreaming we read the other day in the 


1 David Douglas, Edinburgh, 1899, 
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Lady of the Lake. He read it to us at Buchanan in private, and, 
I recollect, spoke with a thrill about the renewal of feelings (long 
hushed) ina dream. ...’ I had observed the lines on dreams 
before, and conjectured that they referred to the time when his 
heart was broken. If so, they certainly read as if Sir Walter 
thought that he had not been very well treated. 


Then—from my couch may heavenly might 
Chase that worst phantom of the night !— 
Again returned the scenes of youth, 

Of confident, undoubting truth ; 

Again his soul he interchanged 

With friends whose hearts were long estranged, 
They came, in dim procession led, 

The cold, the faithless, and the dead ; 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 

As if they parted yesterday. 

And doubt distracts him at the view, 

O were his senses false or true ? 

Dream’d he of death, or broken vow, 

Or is it all a vision now ? 


The last lines are not very clearly expressed. The sleeper asks 
himself whether the deaths and broken vow which he half re- 
members in slumber had themselves been dreams, or whether the 
dream is the now apparent presence of the dead and the loyalty 
of the faithless. But we cannot disparage the loyalty of Lady 


Forbes on the evidence of a poem about dreams. 
* 


* 

Every one has heard how the word Curmudgeon is equivalent 
to ‘an unknown correspondent.’ The Lexicographer wrote ‘ Cur- 
mudgeon, ie. ceur méchant [an Unknown Correspondent]. 
But the printer omitted the brackets, and made the correspondent 
not the source, but the equivalent of ceur méchant, and of 
curmudgeon. 

* “ , 

Sometimes an unknown correspondent behaves as a curmud- 
geon, Here is an example. Last year I was asked by the agent 
of some American publishers to make some selections from the 
works of Shakspeare, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. I complied 
with pleasure, only regretting that people should taste these 
authors as the Marchioness once tasted beer, in sips. I see 
nothing nefarious in my conduct. But an unknown corre- 
spondent in America, signing himself ‘MacFarlane,’ and giving 
no address, sends me the printed ‘Tables of Contents of the 
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Twenty Volumes Constituting the International Library of 
Famous Literature, 
By 
Donald G. Mitchell, 
Andrew Lang, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Forrest Morgan, 
and 


Caroline Ticknor,’ 


*& % 
* 


Now the twenty volumes are certainly not /y me, nor by the 
other gentlemen and Miss Ticknor. I know none of them, and 
have had no correspondence with them. I am in no way respon- 
sible for their selections, some of which are excellent, others less 
so, Again, I have no memory of having been consulted before 
my version of Aucassin and Nicolete, with bits of Mr. Butcher’s 
and my own translation of the Odyssey, and some rhymes of mine 
on Homeric themes were inserted. The Americans are very 
welcome to these things. The Odyssey had already been pirated, 
so had Aucassin and Nicolete. I am used to this kind of thing. 
Thus I am not in any sense responsible for anything in the way 
of insertion or omission, except in regard to what I myself did 
for the four English authors cited. Iam not an Editor of the 
volume, nor consulted by the Editors. 


* 


MacFarlane, however, ‘ gets up wi’a bang’ in an extraordinary 
letter. ‘Can it be that you have anything to do with this’ (a 
crowd of other adjectives) ‘hotch-potch?’ Well, I have stated 
my exact share in the hotch-potch. I selected passages from 
Shakspeare, Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens, and I think I added . 
brief explanatory notes. More I do not remember that I per- 
formed. MacFarlane goes on, ‘Burns’ (it is everlastingly Burns) 
‘is represented only by Zam o’ Shanter.’ Well, is that my fault ? 
Tam is certainly representative of Burns at his best; naturally, 
if invited, I would add a number of other pieces. ‘ Christopher 
North, James Hogg, Allan Cunningham, Jeffrey, Chalmers (I might 
go on) are not represented at all.’ I do not know much about 
Dr. Chalmers, but if the rest are omitted that is no fault of mine. 
Nor is it my fault that J ‘make several appearances.’ I was not 
consulted. Dr. Chalmers did not translate Aucassin and Nicolete, 
or the Odyssey, which appear to have been in request. Nor did 
he, as far as I know, rhyme on Homeric themes. It needs a Scot 
very much abroad to suppose that I prefer my verses to those of 
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the good Shepherd, any one of whose songs is more than worth 
all that I have ever penned in rhyme. MacFarlane then talks of 
my ‘dying rich through such fake-banco steering speculations.’ 
Whatever that may mean I disassociate myself from the style and 
sentiments of MacFarlane. He need not be alarmed. Rich I 
have not lived, and poor shall I die: I shall not be ‘disgraced’ in 
that way, ‘as our countryman, Andrew Carnegie, would say.’ I 
do not know the works of our countryman Andrew Carnegie. 
Froissart spoke of our countrymen as a peculiarly jealous and 
envious tribe of men. MacFarlane need not be envious of my 
worldly wealth; one does not become a millionaire in the pro- 
fession of letters. Lest other Scots abroad should think, with 
Mac, that I prefer my own compositions to those of Burns and 
Hogg and Wilson, I offer them, collectively, this statement of facts, 
adding that if the American Editors have omitted or added to 
what I selected, of that circumstance, too, I have been left in 
ignorance. 
* ‘ * 

Another correspondent, equally unknown to me, is in a very 
different case. I find, in a bureau, a neatly type-written play 
called A Dancing Girl in Arcadia, without author’s name or 
address. Why it should have been posted to me from Tearoha, 
New Zealand, I cannot guess, as Iam not manager of a theatre. 
But the author, if this reaches his eye, may have his manuscript 
on application. MSS., even when sent to the wrong person, 
should bear the name and address of the sender. I vaguely 
remember to have received a letter from the author, when I was 
far away from London, where his drama rusts in disuse at this 
hour. Like others, he suffers from the mistake of supposing me 
to be an Author’s Agent: just as misguided men suppose the 
Poet Laureate to be a belted Knight. Frenchmen and Italians 
are apt to make this error about all of us. 


ANDREW LANG. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss, All communications should be addressed to 


The Editor of Loncman’s Macazineg, 
; 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

















Wlaud Dliutler 


‘It Might Rave Been. 


Her Joy was Duty 


And Love was Law 





For one of the brightest poetic 


© MAUD MULLER Ko 


Maup MULLER, on a summer's day, raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee the mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town, white from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest and a nameless longing filled her breast,— 

A wish, that she hardly dare to own, for something better than she had known. 

bh? udge rode slowly down the lane, smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade of the apple-trees to greet the maid, 

And asked a draught from the spring that flowed through the meadow across the road, 
She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, and filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down on her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. | 
** Thanks!” said the Judge ; “a sweeter draught from a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 
He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, of the singing birds and the humming bees; 
Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether the cloud in the west would bring foul 
And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, and her graceful anklesbare and brown _[ weather. 
And listened, while a pleased surprise looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: ‘‘ Ah me! That I the Judge’s bride might be! 

** He would dress me up in silks so fine, and praise and toast me at his wine. 

“* My father should wear a broadcloth coat ; my brother should sail a painted boat. 

** I'd dress my mother so grand and gay, and the baby should have a new toy each day. 
“And I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, and all should bless me who left our door.’ 
The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, and saw Maud Muller standing still. 

‘* A form more fair, a face more sweet, ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 

** And her modest answer and graceful air show her wise and good as she is fair. 

‘“* Would she were mine, and I to-day, like her, a harvester of hay: 

“ No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

* But low of cattle and song of birds, and health and quiet and loving words.” 

But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, and his mother vain of her rank and gold. 
So, closing his heart the Judge rode on and Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, when he hummed in Court an old love tune; 
And the young girl mused beside the well till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, he watched a picture come and go; 

And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, he longed for the wayside well instead ; 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms to dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 
And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain, “‘ Ah, that I was free again! 

“Free as when I rode that day, where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, and many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot on the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 
And she heard the little spring brook fall over the road side, through the wail, 

In the shade of the ——- again she saw a rider draw his rein. 

And, gazing down with timid grace, she felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, the tallow candle an astral burned, 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug, dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, and joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again, saying only, “ It might have been.” 

Alas for maiden, alas peal udge, for rich repiner and household drudge! 

God pity them both! and pity us all, who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest are these: ‘‘ It might have been.” 
Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies deeply buried from human eyes; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may roll the stone from its grave away ! WHITTIER 





What Higher aim can Man attain than Conquest over Human Pain ? 
The JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED without such a simple precaution as 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, effective and 

palatable remedy such as ‘FRUIT SALT’ to check disease at the onset. Whenever a change 

is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let it be your companion, for, 
under any circumstances, its use is beneficial, and never can do harm. 

“It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally, from pole to 
pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial 
enterprise to be found in our trading records.”— European Mail. 

Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, and Feverish condition is simply marvellous. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see that the capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it, you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS IMITATION. 
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At the ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S&.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 





